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This week we begin the publication of the New 
Testament lessons of the International series, which 
are to occupy the last half of the year. They are 
wholly from Luke’s Gospel, and cover the main por- 
tions of that book. Professor Kendrick takes the 
place of Professor Toy in the department of Critical 
Notes. Professor Phelps is compelled, by the state 
of his health, to intermit his invaluable comments 
during his summer vacation; but he intends to 
resume them when the heated season has passed. 
In addition to the usual variety of original articles 
throwing light on the lessons, we give extended 
extracts from late works on the Third Gospel not 
accessible to our readers generally. 


It is one thing to have a class of scholars: it is 
another thing to teach them. You have scholars in 
your class,—what are you doing for them? What 
did you teach them last Sunday? We all know 
what the lesson was; but the question is, What did 
you teach your scholars out of that lesson? What 
truth or truths did you cause them to know, or to 
feel,anew? And what do you propose to teach 
them for next Sunday? What one truth out of 
the next lesson do you deem of prime importance to 
si scholars ; and how are you to teach it to them? 

hese things ure worth thinking about, They are 





ew 


of no small moment to yourself or to your scholars. 
Unless you have them in mind, you are not doing 
your true work as a Sunday-school teacher; nor 
are your scholars gaining what they have a right to 
expect from your teaching. 


Now that so much is said concerning the honors 
and successes which filled the long career of the late 
William Callen Bryant;it is well to remember the 
reasons that made him great. One secret of the suc- 
cess which constantly attended him in his literary and 
public life may be told in a single word. It was an 
orderly life. Mr. Bryant took the trouble to form his 
opinions before he expressed them ; he never uttered 
words of praise or blame which were not founded 
upon careful and honest investigation; and he did 
not for selfish pleasure or careless convenience 
violate the laws of pure thought and right living. 
Whatever he did, therefore, was well done. Little 
things, as well as great, were made to contribute to 
the success of any work he hadin hand. The artistic 
finish of his poems is not the result of accident or of 
inspiration; every word stands in its fitting place 
because carefully chosen for that place. Nor did 
Mr. Bryant grow careless with advancing years. A 
striking example of the extreme care he exercised in 
composition was shown in his revision of the last 
poem he ever wrote—the noble stanzas on The 
Twenty-second of February, which he contributed 
to the Washington's Birthday number of The 
Sunday School Times, last February. The second 
stanza, as originally sent us, was as follows: 


Yet even when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or autumn tints her glowing woods, 
No month can boast a prouder day. 


The venerable poet, who constantly revolved the 
lines in his mind, at length concluded that the 
arrangement of the stanza, as printed below, pleased 
him better; and, at his request, the substitution was 
made : 


THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Pale is the February sky, 

And brief the midday’s sunny hours; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers 


Yet has no month a prouder day, 

Not even when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 

Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 

Oar glorious Washington was born. 


Lo, where, beneath an icy shield, 
Calmly the mighty Hudson flows! 

By snow-clad fell and frozen field 
Broadening the lordly river goes. 

The wildest storm that sweeps through space, 
And rends the oak with sudden force, 

Can raise no ripple on his face, 
Or slacken his majestic course. 

Thus, 'mid the wreck of thrones, shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame, 

And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honors to his name. 


The increase in grace and in cumulative force, 


in the second stanza as changed, will be noticed 
at once. By attention to such little things did 





the venerable poet maintain and indréase s repu- 


tation which already was secure. It seemed to 
need no care, simply because it was so watchfully 
guarded. The greater a man is, the greater watch- 
fulness does he bestow upon details. Only a little 
man thinks he can safely ignore them. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL VAGRANCY. 


One of the signs of progress in the direction of 
well-considered and thorough system in Sunday- 
school work is the new attention given to what is 
known as Sunday-school vagrancy, or the wander- 
ing of children from one school to another, without 
any permanent Sunday-school home. This habit of 
vagrancy has for many years been recognized as 
an evil; but not until lately bas the attempt been 
vigorously made to reduce it to its minimum. 

In the cities, and at the season of summer or 
winter festivals, this evil has manifested its largest 
proportions. Children of the poorer class in hun- 
dreds have had a nominal connection with from two 
to half a dozen Sunday-schools each, so as to claim a 
share in the Christmas festivals or the summer 
excursions of all. The different session hours have 
enabled some children to attend two or three schools 
in a day ; and in other cages the ingenious youngsters 
have been every second or third Sunday at each of 
the two or three schools on their visiting list which 
meet at the same hour. Again, the children have 
been found to try one school for a few weeks, and 
then another, and so to wander about without any 
enduring attachment or steady progress. Nor has 
it been alone among the poorer classes, and in the 
mission schools, that this evil has been manifest. 
That restlessness and love of change, and that 
desire for variety and novelty, which operate so 
largely in the’ minds of grown-up Americans, have 
had their influence in taking not a few children of 
the better class from one Sunday-school to another 
with insufficient reason, or in inducing them to be in 
one church school in the morning and in the school 
of another denomination in the afternoon ; to get a 
little here and a little there, or, at all events, to while 
away a little more time than is called for by « sin- 
gle school. 

It has been common to speak of this clase of chil- 
dren as “Sunday-school tramps,” “ Sunday-school 
vagrants,” “Sunday-school repeaters,” “Sunday- 
school bummers,” and “ Sunday-school rovers;” 
and there has been quite too much of a disposition 
to dismiss the whole subject with a sneer. It is so 
much easier to recognize a difficulty than to correct 
it, that many a man prefers to do his share against 
an evil by denouncing it with energy, or mentioning 
it with contempt. At last, however, this question 
of Sunday-school vagrancy is fairly under intelli- 
gent discussion by those who are interested in its 
issues, and who are not likely to abandon its con- 
sideration until they know what needs doing—and 
are doing it. For now more than a year an active 
committee of superintendents in New York City 
has been looking fairly at the facts in the case, 
and planning measures for the abatement of the 
evil involved. And recently, from various parts of 
this country and Canada have come assurances that 
the matter is being generally discussed in its various 
bearings. Out of all this examination and discus- 
sion a wise conclusion will hardly fail to be reached. 





Among the teconmendations of the New York 
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Vagrancy Commission are these: Schools should 


practicable, neighboring Sunday-schools should hold 
their holiday festivals simultaneously, to prevent 
“ repeating” by the echolare. 

So far all is well, andso far there will bea general 


had a crowded room in a tenement house in a vicious 
neighborhood. Calling attention to the place and 


staying bere when she comes back from her morning 
schovl? Say for yourself about that.” And that 


for that child than would be done in its own home. 
It was not & question of the possibility of a school 
being in that home, if only the mother were holy 
enough, and wise enough, and had leisureenovgh, to 
be a teacher and a preacher as well as a mother and 
a housekeeper. The practical question was, Shall 
this child be turned out of this Sunday-echool, 
when in no other place would it find so good surround- 
ings and so helpful influences, during the hcur of 
this echool seaeion ? 

Not every home is what it ought to be; nor yet 
what it mght be. Not every young person is in 
the best of homes; nor always in any home. There 
are children who have learned in Surday-school to 
want something better in the way of religious teach- 
ing and Christian sympathy than ‘heir homes can 
offer, And there are boys and young men whose 
boarding-places and room-mates are not suited to 
make the Sunday hours as profitable as the associa- 
tions acd instructions of a Sunday-school may prove. 
If a bright child out of a gcdiess household goes 
with faithfal regularity and studiousness to one 
Sunday-school at one hour of the day, and to a 
second school at another hour; or if a young man 
attends two Bible classes on a Sunday,—who shall 
say that such attendance is a proof of restlessness 
and instability, or that its consequences are wholly 
evil? It is not always, Might he do better? but, 
Wou'd he do worse? 

In short, while Sunday-school vagrancy is an 
abuse which ought to be vigorously handled, it 
rust be borne in mind that there are scholars who 
would do better by going to a second Sunday-school 
than by going to any other place which is fairly 
open to them at its hour, or which they would be 
likely to seek. Irresolute and aimless roving is 





to be reprehended. Earnest seeking after the most 
clearly ascertain who of their scholars are rovers, | and the greatest good is to be heartily commended. 
and for what reason; who of them attend more than | If in your judgment one of your scholars could do 
one echoo), and who have left former schools with- | better elsewhere than in the Sunday-school at the 
out a sufficient eause. Certificates of dismiasion | hour of its session, by all means try and have him 
should be issued by all schools to every scholar who | where he belongs. But if you find that no place in 
honorably leaves his school. No scholar without | the world is likely to be so profitable to him as that 
such a certificate of diemission should be received | Sunday-school at that time, hold him in that school 
from a neighboring school until the cfficers of the|if you can, even if he has been in two or three other 
two schools have been in communication on the | Sunday-schools the same day. Or, if you find that 
subject. Scholars should be labored with on this | he might do better but is not likely to, beware how 
point, and they should be urged to have a Sunday-| you loosen your present hold on him before he is 
echool heme, and adhere to it faithfully. As far as | fastened elsewhere. 





THE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 


It has become a serious question with many min- 
agreement concerning the evil of Sunday-school iaters, and with « considerable part of the church- 
vagrancy, and the necessity of well-considered | 8°"8 public, whether the clerical supply has not 
efforts for its remedy. But there needs to be caution | 8°Own to be greater than the lay demand. 
in discerning the difference between the aimless devoted preachers have found themselves compelled, 
roving from school to school, and the intelligent in middle life and with families about them, to wait 
attendance at more schools than one. There are|/ong for a pulpit; and the new graduates of the 
both teachers and scholars who are in a charch | theological seminaries meet with serious discourage- 
Sunday-school in the morning, and in a mission- | ments at the outset of their professional life. Every 
school in the afternoon, without being “ tramps” or | *ttractive pulpit is besieged by a score of applicants ; 
“bummers.” And there are many children who and ministerial changes of denominational relations 
could do worse than to attend three widely different | **¢ #pparently caused, now and then, by the neces- 
Sunday-schools in the same day. A lady teacher sities of life, rather than the demands of an altered 
in @ Obicago Sunday-school found that a little girl theological belief. One of the Methodist conferences, 
in her class was attending regularly another Sunday- | this year, counseled the cessation of special efforts 
school also. At once she went to the child’s home, | t° recruit the ranks of the preachers; and @ promi- 
to urge the mother to choose one school or the other | 20+ organ of another denomination has expressed 
for her daughter, and stick to it. The mother heard | 18 om hom Pen et Al to the 
5 : : minis esionary 
the teacher's complaint and met it promptly. She Me ph etn: a 
The simple truth in the matter is, doubtless, that 
its surroundings, she said: “ Yes, madam, I do send| the United States has now become a settled and 
my child to two Sanday-schools ; and I wish 1 could fully cfficered country, in religious as well as in other 
send her to four. Just look at this home. Is here | professional or secular pursuits. 
a place for a childon Sundays? Will she get more | 20 more stand in actual need of home missionaries 
harm in your Sunday-school than she would by | than portions of Maine or New York. But this cir- 
cumstance should not discourage the divinity stu- 
dent, nor close the purse of the benefactor of theo- 
teacher’s mouth wes stopped. She could only be | logical seminaries. The legal and medical profes- 
glad, efter that, of her opportunity of doing better sions are notoriously over-crowded,—ten times as 
much as the clerical. Nearly fifty per cent. of the 
graduating classes of eastern colleges enter the law 
alone; and yet they make a living, in one way or 
If there is room at the top in law, medi- 
cine, or journalism, there is still more in the min- 
istry. Ifa man is possessed of good ability, and is 
not an impracticable man, he need not long seek a 
It may not be entirely to his mird; but the 
people who live in their favorite towns are very few. 
That recent graduates of the seminaries need not 
despair of work is shown by the demand for their 
labor, in vacationr, in the neighboring home mission- 
Even in New England—perhaps we 
should say especially in New England—there are 
churches with buildings, with a gocd Ohristian his- 
tory, and with a fair prospect for usefulness, which 
cannot pay large salaries, but are in actual need of 
A man who would be unwilling 
to settle in such a field, if no other offered, is poorly 
fitted for a ministry in any church. 


The present time affords an admirable opportu- 
nity for the responsible boards in denomina- 
tions and churches to insist on having both a godly 
and a learned clergy. These are not times in which 
an instant need overlooks the character of the 
applicant. In one, and a very true, sense there is 
always an instant need in the Christian war, and 
will be until the world is conquered. But a learned 
Certainly the need of the 
American colonies in the seventeenth century was 
urgent; but they rigidly insisted on an educated 
All things considered, the 
honor and the pay of the ministry, in English coun- 
tries, are now as high as the honor and pay of any 
business in the world. Educational societies and 
seminaries and churches may well, therefore, refuse 


Iowa and Kansas 


present workers. 


ministry always paye. 


pulpit, and they got it. 











to support a class of men who are eager to be helped 
for the help’s sake, and whcse religious enthusiasm 
dislikes to submit to the rules of grammar or of 
common sense. It is greatly to the credit of the 
denominations which have been most euccessful 
among the lower classes, that they are now among 
the more rigid, not only in the examination, but in 
the supervision, of their ministers. 

It should be remembered that the percentage of 
college studerts to the entire population is a little 
lower to-day than in 1830, and that the percentage 
of candidates for the ministry, in the colleges, is 
much smaller than it was then. The latter percent- 
age at Harvard has now reached the disgraceful 
figure of five. Certainly, therefore, it belongs to the 
churches to see to it that they do not give encour- 
agement to these candidates who have not attained, 
in or out of college, a thorough education, and who, 
very naturally, complain the loudest of the crowded 
state of their profession. . Among the sixteen moral 
virtues Paul demands of ministers, not the least are 
that they should be “ apt to teach,” and “ not greedy 
of filthy lucre,” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One good thought prompts another. “Clinching the 
Nail” was the title of a recent article by Miss Metcalf, of 
New Haven, in explanation of her method of fastening 
the central idea of the day’s lesson by a more impressive 
passage of Scripture than the golden text. This has 
prompted Mrs, Anna E. 8, Beard, of Chicago, to say some- 
thing of helps to the memory which she has found ser- 
viceable in Sunday-school work. She writes: 


The hope expressed by Miss Metcalf, in her interesting article 
in The Sunday School Times, that other teachers might be induced 
to relate their experience, encourages me to describe the methods 
I have used in my class. During the six years I have been a 
Sunday-school teacher, two things have constantly disheartened 
and hindered me in my work, First, that, do what I would, it 
seemed well-nigh impossible to fix the lesson in the memories of 
the scholars. Trying, at the beginning of the teaching hour, to 
connect the lesson of the preceding Sunday with the present one, 
I have usually found that that of a week ago was almost for- 
gotten by most of the children. On my urging an endeavor to 
remember it more perfectly, the answer would come, “I have so 
much to think of in the week: I have to study so hard now in 
day-school, that I never can remember last Sunday's lesson.” 
And this from girls of fourteen! Truly in such case I have felt 
that it was indeed seed cast by the wayside, and I have been 
often tempted to question whether the time given to teaching the 
lesson had not been utterly wasted. Secondly, I have found that 
a text of Scripture, enforcing the truth of the lesson, was much 
better remembered if found and read by the scholars themselves 
in their own Bibles, than if merely repeated tothem. But the 
difficulty was to get them to bring their Bibles. Mere persuasion 
did not avail. At last I availed myself of a plan which, 
for obviating largely both these difficulties, has certainly 
been so far successful. I supplied each scholar with a little 
blank-book, in which to write the title, topic, and golden 
text, with two or three “ points,” or practical lessons, in which, 
in concise language, I would sum up the teachings of the 
lesson. The act of writing keeps the attention, and fixes the truth 
in their memories more firmly than the passive hearing of it. It 
has also the effectof arousing greater interest, as I have found; 
for if I delay longer than usual in reaching one of these “points,” 
the question is asked: “ What points to-day?” or the remark is 
made: “ You have not given us our points yet.” Unquestionably, 
the lessons are by this means better remembered for the following 
Sunday. The difficulty of getting them to remember their Bible 
and other helps is conquered by the teacher having likewise a 
little blank-bcook in which a page is set apart for each scholar 
with ber name at the top of it, and having spaces ruled off, which 
bear the headings of Bible, Pencil, Note-book, Verse, and Lesson- 
paper. Under there, over against the date of each Sunday, are 
entered credit-marks, when tho scholar remembers to bring the 
various articles, and recites the golden text. By, this plan, each 
scholar takes a pride in having her marks regularly, and a teacher 
who had not tried the plan would scarcely believe what a stimu- 
lus it is to the memory. Previous to its adoption by me, it was 
rare to see one of my scholars with a Bible in school, while the 
lesson-paper was frequently mislaid; but now it is equally rare to 
find either Bible, note-book, or lesson-paper forgotten. I trust 
this may prove a helpful suggestion to some teacher, and be as 
successful as I have found it. Before closing, I desire to thank 
the writer of the article which suggested this, for her helpful, 
practical hints therein, and assure her that her mode of “ clinch- 
ing the nail” appeared to me so effective that I put it into use the 
first Sunday after the reading of it. 


The plan of using note-books for the purpose indicated 
was recommended strongly by Mr. John B. Smith, of 
East Hartford, Conn, and emphasized heartily by The 
Sunday School Times, at the time of the starting of The 
Scholars’ Quarterly. It is certainly worthy of imitation, 
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ANGULARE FUNDAMENTUM. 
{Hymn of the Eighth Century.] 
TRANSLATED BY A. B. THOMPSON, DD 


Built on Christ, the firm foundation, 
Christ, the chosen Corner-stona, 
Holy Zion keeps her station, 
Sure and strong in him alone. 
By his moveless strength sustained 
In his glorious life contained. 


City that the Lord doth cherish, 
Dear and precious in his sight 
From thy streets shall never perish 
Joy and gladness, love and light. 
Ever there the blessed sing 

Glory to the Triune King. 


Enter, Lord, this temple builded 
For thy holy dwelling-place ! 
By thy glory be it gilded, 
Radiact make it by thy grace: 
Ever through its open door, 
Boundless benediction pour! 


Here, to all their need confessing, 
Who thy mercy shall entreat, 
Grant s rich, enduring blessing, 
Blessing fall, and mercy sweet. 
Fit them for eternal rest, 
Gather them among the blest. 


Glery, bonor, praise, and merit 
Ever in the highest be, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Rendered duly unto thee ! 
God Triune, forevermore, 
Thee let heaven and earth adore! 





ISAIAH ON ADAPTATION. 
BY THE REY. W. F. CRAFTS. 


In Isaiah’s rich truth-fields, in an almost unnoticed 
corner (28: 24-29), lies a rich sheaf of teaching for teach- 
ers, & lesson on variety and adaptation in Bible instruc- 
tion which God sends through the literal seed-time and 
harvest to the spiritual laborers whom he sends forth to 
sow. Paraphrasing slightly the literal translation it 
would read: “ Does the plowman plow continually as a 
preparation to sow? Does he continue forever to furrow 
and harrow his land? Is it not thus,—when he has 
Jeveled and prepared the surface by plow and harrow he 
scatters black-poppy seed, and strews cummin, and puts in 
the wheat im rows, and barley in the appointed place, and 
spelt on the border? And He has instructed him how to 
act rightly ; his God teaches him. And in the harvest 


the black poppy is not threshed with a threshing-sledge, 


nor is a cart-wheel rolled over the cummin; but black 
poppy is knocked out with a stick and cummin with a 
staff. Is bread-corn crushed? No; he does not goon 
threshing it forever, and driving the wheel of his cart and 
hie horses over it: he does not crush it. This also goeth 
forth from Jehovah of hosts: he gives wonderful intelli- 
gence, high understanding.” Isaiah takes as a spiritual 
object illustration the farmer's intelligent adaptation of 
his methods to his material, and the variety of activities 
by which he develops his different products aright, to 


teach first of ali God’s varied and adapted methods of thus be able to have their heart-fields clearly before us in 


instructing his people,—the plow and harrow of affliction 
changing to the gentle seed-sowing of admonition, suited 
to each differing heart, as the oriental farmer, when his 


ground is prepared, treats each kind of seed in a different varied illustrations and explanations that every heart 


way from the other, scattering broadcast the black-poppy 
seed and strewing only a little less abundantly the cum- 


min, and putting in the wheat carefully in rows, and the Let us study human nature as well as the Bible, the class 


barley in a special soil and place, and the spelt as a natu- 


ral border to separate the barley from the wheat. Even | looking above all to Ges that “ teaches” and “instructs us 
in the teachings of affliction and.punishment, God has as | how to act rightly.” “This goeth forth from Jehovah of 
great variety of adapted methods as the farmer in his hosts; he gives wonderful intelligence, high understand- 
threshing, in which some products are threshed out with | !28 
sledge and horses, while those which would be utterly 
crushed by the wheels and animals are knocked out gently 
With a stick or staff. This variety and adaptation in 
God’s ways of instructing men, so abundantly illus- 
trated in the Old Testament, is still more clearly displayed | never was 80 shocked.” 
10 Christ’s teaching. A group ef hypocritical Pharisees 
come to entangle him in his talk, and he plows their | at her door, she ushered me into her hospitable home, 
hardened souls by his seven-fold “Woe unto you.” A 
sinning woman bows in shame and penitence before him, 
and with gentle admonition he says, “Go, and sin no 
more.” A rich young ruler comes, and he harrows his | sin had come to her, and expressed the same. 
gold-loving soul with the command to put away his 
A mourning woman falls in sorrow at his 
feet, and he plants the comforting promise in her furrowed 
heart, “I am the resurrection and the life.” A learned 
member of the Sanhedrim comes to be taught, and Christ 


secret idol, 


must be born again,” and then carefully plants the expla- 

nation of the startling announcement in his understand- 

ing by scientific comparison of the Spirit to the invisible 

but powerful wind; and he also sows the truth in his 

heart by the tender historic picture of Moses lifting up 

the serpent in the wilderness. See the mighty sledge of 
his righteous threshing as he calls the wily and wicked 

Herod “that fox.” See the tender rebukes, the gentler 

threshing of his staff, as he corrects the errors of his own 

disciples: “ Why are yeso fearful? How is it that ye have 

no faith?” In each lesson, the great Teacher looked first at 

the heart-soil, that he might know whether the plow, or 

harrow, or seed-basket, or threshing-sledge, cr staff, should 

be used in iis development toward righteousness, In the 
teachings about the kingdom of heaven in Matthew 13, 

we see a striking instance of the great Teacher’s adaptation 

to the varied needs of his class. He plows into the indiffer- 
ent hearts of the sgriculturists, who listen as he speaks of the 
thorns, and devouring birds, and stones of evil influences, 
that interfere with the seed of the kingdom in human souls, 
showing also at the same time the methods by which that 
kingdom is to be spread abroad—the testimony of human 
lips,—and the difficulties by which it was to be opposed 
—the sinful tendencies and surroundings of men. Then 
he harrows the field for the same class of hearers, with 
the parable of the enemy sowing tares of sin during the 
heart’s sleep of indifference, and the consequent burning 
of the tare’ of evil at the judgment, thus picturing also 
the perils that would assail the kingdom of God, and its 
final triumph over those difficulties, Then he scatters 
and strews the seed of truth broadcast in the same minds 
by comparing the kingdom of God to a mustard-seed in its 
wonderful growth. He puts the wheat in rows in 
the minds of the housekeepers who are present, 
by the parable of the leaven, also picturing the invisible 
growth of the kingdom of hearts. Then the barley is put 
in its “ appointed place” in the souls of the treasure hunt- 
ers of his audience by the parable of the treasure hid in 
a field, illustrating also the preciousnees of the human 
souls that make up the kingdom of heaven. He puts 
“spelt on the border.” A word for the merchants, as he 
gives the parable of the pearl of great price, picturing 
also the delight caused by the kingdom of God within us. 
Then he threshes out with the sledge the hearts of the 
wicked fishermen, who listen as he speaks of the net that 
gathered of every kind,—the bad, however, being thrown 
away at lest in the final purifying of the divine kingdom. 
Thus, in one lesson, Christ brought out, by these six para- 
bles, six phases of the truth in regard to his kingdom, 
and won the attention of every class of persons in his 
audience. 

Following the lesson of the Old Testament and the 
Teacher of the New, we should as religious teachers: 
1, Seek variety in teaching, avoiding monotony and monopo- 
lies, neither plowing with rebuke continually, nor sowing 
with mere instruction always; not threshing with warning 
and rebuke indiscriminately. 2. Not spend all our labor in 
preparing our classes to be Christians, but rather develop 
the harvest of decision for Christ now. 3. By calls on the 
members of our classes and frequent social interviews, 
learn their temperaments, training, and temptations, and 


preparing our lessons, that we may “scatter” or “strew” 
or “put in rows” or “in the appointed place” or “on 
the border” the various truths we have to teach, with such 


shall be rightly planted with “ poppy seed,” or “cummin,” 
or “ wheat,” or “barley,” or “ spelt,” as may be necessary. 


as well as the lesson, each scholar as well as each verse, 


: »” 
. 





“ EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS.” 
BY MISS K. M. HAVEN. 


“Close to a Christian community! I assure you, I 


perfectly reliable. Lately her husband bought a farm 





iret plows deep into bis pride with the words, “ Ye 


close to thet settlement of English factory people, sbout 
three miles from town, you know, and they have gone | after much labor we succeeded in this. Then was built a 


of moral darkness, You know it is a long time since that 
settlement was formed; children have been born, and 
grown up in vice and ignorance. You see what is “ every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business,” and these people 
kept so to themselves. I suppose they brought with them 
but little wish for religious or educational advantages, 
and, strangers in a strange land, held themselves aloof 
from both, partly from shyness cauced by their Lanca- 
shire dialect, and partly from pride about going where 
they might not be welcomed. There has been no one to 
give them a kind word of advice and warning, and they 
have gone from bad to worse, till they have come to this 
state of degradation, The woman you met going out has 
just been to me in great distress about them. She came 
from the death-bed of a poor sinful creature who begged 
her to see if something could not be done to help the 
young people, that they might not come to such an end 
as hers. Now, while the hearts of the people are moved 
and touched by this sad end, what can be done for them?” 
“ Let us,” said I, ‘try to bring together a few earnest 
souls, and hold a prayer-meeting among them. We must 
not rest till we have done our utmost.” 
On leaving this friend, I songht another better able to 
accompany me on a somewhat toilsome expedition, and 
together we visited the good woman of whom I had been 
told. She was delighted to see us, and promptly offered 
her house as a place where the prayer-meeting could be 
held. We then sought a good man whose devoted love 
for his Master’s work and excellent gifts as a speaker we 
well knew, and laid the case before him. With deep 
interest he declared himself ready to enter upon this 
labor for the neglected people with all his heart; and so 
great was his faith in the success of the laber that it 
encouraged our hearts greatly. After leaving him, we 
visited every family of the little community. They 
received us kindly, but seemed to shrink from promising 
to come to the meeting. 
Nevertheless, when on the appointed evening our little 
company of friends arrived at their destination, what a 
cheering sight met their eyes! Every window of the 
little house was lighted, ‘and every available space 
crowded with an expectant throng. 
Our good brother gave out the words of a stirring 
Methodist hymn, and as our voices rose in its earnest 
entreaty, we heard all around us the smothered sobs of 
the people : 
“Sent by my Lord, on you I call; 

The invitation is to all. 

Come all the world, come, sinner, thou, 

All things in Christ are ready now.” 
Then he read the parable of the prodigal ; following it 
with such words of tender beseeching as we felt could 
not fail to go straight to many a heart. 
Then came fervent prayers, as one and another besought 
the divine blessing upon the assembled throng and upon 
the words spoken; after which we bade them farewell 
until the. meeting of the next week. 
But before we left, the mistress of the house called me 
aside to beg me to talk to a poor woman who was in great 
distress. She was reported the worst woman in the 
neighborhood. 
“No, I never can come here again,” she said, “This is 
no place forme, There is no hope for me, and I won't 
be tormented before my time,” 
“*While he was yet afar off, the Father saw him and 
ran tohim,’” said I, gently, laying my hand upon her arm. 
She sat in silence for a while, then she suddenly 
exclaimed: “Then you think there really is hope for me?” 
Just then our friends in the other room burst into fer- 
vent song : 
“ Depth of merey, can there be 

Mercy yet reserved for me?” 


with its refrain, ‘“‘ God is love, I know, I feel.” 

She buried her face in her hands, saying, “‘ God be mer- 
cifal to me asinner.” “Amen,” said I, “‘Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.’” Then, tak- 
ing her hand, I made her promise to come to the next 
meeting. 

She did come, and she brought with her some of her 


Thus spoke an old friend of mine, as, dismissing a visitor | worst associates. 


All winter long we held these meetings; and, that spring, 


Now, as I knew how much this friend had encountered | one after another rose, asking for prayer that they might 
in her many years of devotion to the unfortunate, I natu-| have strength to walk from henceforth in God’s holy 
rally wondered as to what new revelation of suffering or| ways. They joined themselves to the churches of their 


preference, no influence being exerted as to their choice ; 


“Why, that woman has just told me such a tale! She | and for years past this woman and her associates have 
was a girl whom I brought up, and I know that she is| been a blessing to the little community of which they 


, | were formerly the bane and the curse. 
Our next effort wes to establish a Sundsy-school, and 





there to live, Well, she tel's me that it is a perfect Exypt | echoolshouse in that neighborhood; and for about ten years 
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past the people have had the influence of a weekly prayer- 
meeting, Sunday-school, and day-echool, continually at 
work for their elevation and that of their children. The 
prayer-meeting and echool are under the charge of one 
person, who hae all this time faithfully ministered to the 
spiritual needs of those by whom he is surrounded. 

Would that this bright side were the whole of the story | 
Alas, no! plentiful was the opposition of evil-minded peo- 
ple, bitter the calumnies uttered against those who were 
striving to benefit them. Sometimes the accomplishment 
of anything of great importance in the face of such invete- 
rate foes seemed almost hopeless. Yet the good work 
went on. 

God only knows just what has been accomplished. In 
his hands we leave our work until that day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, confiden?that He 
in whose eight even the giving of a cup of cold water 
shall not pass unnoticed, will not fail to accept these our 
efforts to seek and to save the ignorant and those that are 
out of the way. 





FIRST AND LAST. 


BY E. R, CHAMPLIN, 


The last of life is better than the first, 
Or else that life has by itself been curst. 


Who backward looks, and longs to be again 
A simple child, has well-nigh lived in vain. 


Bat who looks on, and sees new joy each day, 
Shows he has fought and conquered all the way. 


HAPPY DODD: 


OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








OHAPTER XXIII, 


There were two weeks yet for Mra. Payson’s nurse 
to stay with her, so Happy would have a little time to rest 
at Miss Lavinia’s, which she was very glad to have, for 
Mrs, Holden’s tedious illness had worn upon her more 
than she knew till it was over. The old lady was glad too 
to have a visit from her, for in all this time Happy had 
grown dearer and dearer to her, till she was almost like a 
daughter to the lonely soul; and Happy took a daughter's 
place to her in many respects,—did her fine mending, 
trimmed her caps a little more like modern styles than 
the curious constructions she fashioned of herself, advised 
her about her dresses, begged slips for her from Mr. 
Holden's gardener, and sweetened that lonely life in a 
thousand ways, almost too trivial to mention, yet chronicled 
by a poet in the sweetest lyric of praise that ever a woman 
won : 

“She doeth little kindnesses 
That most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low esteemdd in her eyes.” 


Now too she had more time to see little Mira, who was a 
year old, and to Happy’s thought grew sweeter and 
lovelier every day; she knew her now, and would crow 
and stretch out her hands to go to “Aunt Happy,” 
from whose still, sad face, and weary heart she coaxed 
and kissed away all grief and bitterness for the time, with 
the wonderful power of little children, Happy loved her 
with all her strength; the pure, innocent, careless sweet- 
ness of this baby, who had no thought for the morrow, 
and no past to regret, was like healing dew to the girl 
who had tasted life’s bitterness, and still shrank from the 
remembrance, and felt its acrid flavor on her lips. 

“Don’t ye get too fond of her!” exhorted Miss Lavinia, 
with the unconscious paganism that lingers with so many 
of usin this Christian dispensation ; “ef you think too 
much of her she’ll up an’ die, jest as t’other one did. I 
don’t believe in lovin’ folks too much; besides, it sp’iles 
children,” 

“Does it?” said Happy. “I shouldn’t think it would; 
I don't suppose anybody could love a child more than 
mother did me; but she was very strict, Aunt Vinny.” 

“Well, Almiry wa’n’t folks; she was Almiry. It 
don’t work so with everybody ; ’ta’n’t one in forty can 
govern a child right; mostly they let em have every 
mortal thing they want, becos they think they love ’em 
so much, Love ’em! it’s themselves they love; they 
hain’t no heart to do what’s right by a child, and fetch’em 
up in the way they should go, becos it hurts their feelin’s 
to hear ’em holler! Talk about moral suasion too! the 
land’s sake! A good, smart little rod is the best kind o’ 
‘suasion’ for th’ everidge young ones.” 

“ Mother never whipped me,” said Happy. 





spankin’ when you wa’n’t but six months old! Why, 
twas the last year your grandpa lived—old Parson Rob- 
bins. I was out to Bassett visitin’ round, and I chanced 
in. You was @ screamin’,and he was exhortin’, and 
Almiry she sot there white as a sheet. The parson he 
thought there wa’n’t no need on’t, you was too little to 
take it in, But Almiry knowed. She'd been a tryin’ to 
change your frock, and you didn’t want to be ondressed a 
mite. You'd stiffen out like a stake, and your eyes would 
shine! But fin’lly she got the better of ye, and you held 
still and was limpsy asarag., Then she cried; I tell ye 
it hurt her! She'd ruther have took a real flogging herself; 
but I’ve heered her say time and ag’in that she never 
had no trouble about your mindin’ after that.” 


“I don’t remember ever thinking I could disobey her, 
Aunt Vinny. I didn’t want to mind always, and I used 
to try to beg off, but it never came to my mind that I 
could possibly do what she told me not to, That was 
one thing about her, she never could be teased out of her 
word; she knew what she meant, and meant it for sure,” 
“That's a fact; and children are a heap happier when 
they know jest exactly what they can and what they can’t 
do, now I say for’t! As for this persuadin’ children to 
behave, it don’t amount to the wuth of a pin. It comes 
to be nag, nag, nag, from mornin’ till night, generally; or 
right down scoldin’, sharp, hateful words, that cut worse’n 
rods, and stay by a sight longer. You make a child’s 
flesh ache and sting when it’s naughty, and it won’t be 
naughty no great ot times. Besides, that’s the Lord's 
way, and I reckon his way’s the best of all; when 
we don’t behave we get hurt,—soul or body aches and cries 
out; and some of us learns and some don’t, like other 
children. I don't believe but what sufferin’ in the flesh 
is good for us; if it ain’t, why did the Lord Jesus die on 
the cross? Scripter says: He ‘sent his Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh,’ and ‘Christ hath suffered for us in 
the flesh ;’ and if them texts don’t mean that the flesh of 
sinners is to suffer, why, then, I don’t know it, that’s all. 
And if the Lord believes in punishin’ the flesh, we 
oughter.” 


It was a new idea to Happy that her mother had ever 
punished her. As a childshe remembered strict training and 
constant oversight, but not penalty. The truth was, she 
had been taught the right way so early that habit had 
taken the strength of nature, and being brought up 
literally in the “nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
trained by both the word and spirit of the Buble, she had 
grown into the Christian life as naturally as the fair young 
tree shoots upward toward the sky. She knew little Mira 
would not be so faithfully and carefully brought up. 
Already she had learned to scream for what she wanted, 
and get it ; for Mrs. Packard, naturally a weak woman, 
and only very lately a Christian, recalled with deep 
remorse her neglect of little Gay, and could not bear to 
see the child who had replaced her suffer for anything. 
Happy could only pity and pray for her darling,—but 
prayer and pity are mighty helps. In this short vacation 
from her work she helped Mrs, Packard get the baby 
ready for winter, and from her own old clothes cut out 
and patched up sundry garments for the youngest and 
poorest of her mission-school flock. She went often to see 
Madam Holden, who always welcomed her, and invited 
her warmly to come there as often as she could, not only 
to see her, but to hear of Ruth, for whose fair face and shy, 
sweet speech her grandmother and Happy longedalike. She 
was out of their reach now: far, far beyond care or help 
from either of them. The worst evils of life might befall 
her, and they were powerless to aid. But happily for 
them, they both knew and felt that she was in care of an 
almighty love and power, and to Him they carried their 
anxieties and were comforted. 

When Happy began her life in the minister's house, she 
thought her way would be all peace and pleasantness. 
She was young and inexperienced, and had not yet learned 
the lesson of all life: “this is not your rest.” Delia 
Lamb was kindly, but she was also “ smart;” and it “ put 
her about” as she expressed it, to have another inmate in 
the kitchen where she had lived and ruled so long in soli- 
tary state, and, like many another petty autocrat, she liked 
to show her power. Happy was disappointed and 
troubled here; she had hoped Delia would help her learn 
the ways of a new place, but, instead, she rather hindered 
her: for really she was herself in a new place, the baby 
was an innovation, Mrs. Payson’s nurse another and 
worse novelty to bear with, and after having put up with 
the nurse’s airs for Mrs. Payson’s sake a whole month, 
Delia’s temper was not tranquil, to say the least. Happy 
could not complain or remonstrate; all she could do was 
to endure silently and hope for better things. Mrs. Pay- 
son, too, was not the cheery, bright, busy woman she had 





“Well, I guess she did. She giv ye the awfullest 








how to meet wore on her strength and spirits. She had 
everything to learn about the management of a baby, as 
well as Happy. Its cries frightened and pained her; it 
seemed so frail, so helpless, so tiny, she was in hourly ter- 
ror lest she should do or leave undone something, and her 
clouded, weary face was not inspiriting. She leaned on 
Happy far more than Happy on her, so that the girl was 
again becoming a support instead of receiving strength 
and help. 

Mr. Payson was in a sort of transition state also. He 
missed the companionship of his wife more than she knew, 
for her absorption in the baby was intense at present. 
His sleep was broken by its cries, for hitherto the parson- 
age had been a very cave of silence by night, standing 
alone in its large garden; but walls nor doors prevented 
these little wailing utterances from rousing him at all 
hours; even his study was invaded by the sounds, and, 
like most clergymen, he had never been trained or trained 
himself to write under any but the most helpful circum- 
stances. 


Would it not be well to have a professor of abstraction 
in our divinity schools, to teach the students to write 
their sermons, as a woman does her literary work, in the 
midst of noise, and subject to all kinds of interruption? 
No such professor had the handling of Mr. Payson; used 
to stillness, solitude, all quiet and undisturbed surround- 
ings, he was driven to despair—and his old sermons! He 
grew irritated, nervous, (profanely spelled c-r-o-s-s !) prayed 
with no fervor, preached with no unction, and actually 
snapped at his wife before Happy. Mrs. Payson’s eyes 
filled with tears; but before they fell she controlled them, 
moved to such effort by the sight of Happy’s astonished 
face. The girl was one of those people who speak with 
their faces, unconscious entirely of the betrayal. She 
would have done anything rather than be disrespectful or 
reproachfal to the minister; but her great, wide eyes full 
of pained astonishment he could not help interpreting, and 
he was humiliated and struck by this wordless reprocf. 
He turned away, and went into his study ; but the child- 
like look of that honest face followed him, and made him 
ashamed. When he preached, some weeks after, a sermon 
from the text, “And the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter,” his congregation thought it the best of all his 
always good discourses; but Happy never suspected that 
she had given occasion for all that eloquence, She only 
saw that things fretted the minister, and, after the first 
astonished recoil from the discovery that even a man of 
God is not perfect, she set herself to make life easier for 
everybody there, careless at what expense to herself. 
She kept the baby soothed and quiet with that subtle 
touch and charm some women have; she saw that the 
doors were always closed; she persuaded Mrs. Payson to 
lie down every day, and let her take baby on to the 
piazza when it was pleasant, or out into the woodehed 
chamber when it rained, so that peace returned once more 
to the study and the nursery. Mrs. Payson grew stronger, 
and baby more composed; even Delia began to settle back 
into the calm of old times, and though she never openly 
repented of her disposition toward Happy for the first 
few months of their life together, she yet brought forth 
deeds worthy for repentance, and made the kitchen a 
much more comfortable place than it had been lately. 


Often and often Happy remembered her mother’s words 
to her about trying to make people about her happy as a 
religious duty, and the recollection stimulated her to con- 
atant effort, not only to do what was her understood duty, 
but also to make the path smooth for those who walked 
beside her. The baby knew her voice very soon, and 
would go to sleep in her lap sooner than anywhere else, 
and while the sweet autumn weather lasted she took it 
out daily. By the time winter set in, the parsonage was 
really homelike to her. She was Happy again, really as 
well as nominally. , 


The mission-school also flourished. The very fact of 
being in a room formally set apart for the purpose, not 
somebody’s kitchen fall of homely every-day surround- 
ings, seemed to do the children good, to make them more 
respectful of the occasion. 

Helen Sands was learning as much from her class as she 
taught them, though in another way ; and Mary Gray, in 
spite of her self-distrust, was developing into a thorough 
and patient teacher. Julia had a good deal of trouble ; 
self-confident and naturally dominant, she roused a spirit 
of opposition in her class that was hard to quell. Happy 
did not understand it: she never had any trouble with 
the children; but she could not tell Julia that the fault 
lay in herself, for she was not sure of it, and she bated to 
discourage the girl so early. So they worried on together, 
the children not loving their teacher at all, but roused 
and interested by her quick intellect and lively power of 





known before. The unusual care which she did not know | 


description; and the teacher intent on clipping these 
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infant minds to the measure of her own ideas, or stretch- 
ing them out to meet that measure, after the style of Pro- 
crustes, yet all the time exasperated to find that she 
could not remodel those natures according to her own 
standard, but must wait for time and God’s help working 
in them before she could hope for their improvement. 
She had much to learn before she would be fit to teach, 
and it was hard for her to give up her will and her 
way, in the most stringent circumstances. But she was in 
the high road to knowledge, and Happy’s calm, sweet 
manner and simple character were her best human exam- 
ple; ehe did not as yet recognize or strive after a divine 
pattern, 

Boafore winter fairly came, Mrs, Holden heard from Ruth, 
who was happy among all the sights of Europe, with her 
father devoted to her, and her aunt as tender and careful 
of her as a mother could be—as her own mother never had 
been. She wrote a long letter to her grandmother, full of 
all she had seen, and did not forget an affectionate mes- 
sage to Happy at the end, which gave more pleasure far 
than the child could appreciate, for Happy’s heart still 
clung to her with love and longing, and never a night 
passed that Ruth’s name was not foremost in her prayers. 
A long quiet winter apparently lay before her now; a 
winter of work indeed, for the care of a little child is work 
for both brain and muscles, when it is thoroughly done; 
but a season of peace as far as she could foresee it ; so she 
set herself down to do her duty, thinking it promised no 
severity, but only life’s daily bread to be broken in 
thankfulness—to take, eat, and live. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


HOW BOYS GROW INTO MINISTERS. 
BY THE REV. MOSELEY H, WILLIAMS. 


“ What are you going to do for a living when you are 
a man?” said Clarence’s father one day to his son. 

Clarence was not yet six and a half years old, and his 
father asked him the question just to see if the little fellow 
had any idea that, in this work-day world, boys grow very 
soon to be men who will have a work to do. 

“T guess,” was the answer, “ that I'll be a minister, and 
get a big salary and a long vacation.” 

“ Most ministers get small salaries and short vacations, 
and you might be one of that kind; but that need make 
little difference if you really feel how sweet it is to tell 
people about our Saviour, and how they may find him.” 

It was several months after this talk that Clarence 
asked one day : 

“ Papa, how do men learn to be ministers? ” 

“They go through ‘a course of study’ as it is called. 
That is, after they have learned the common branches at 
school, they begin to ‘fit for college.’ This takes some 
three or four years. Then they study four years in col- 
lege. After that they spend three years in a theological 
seminary. So you see it requires ten years, at least, of 
special study, to fit a minister for his work.” 

“ What do they study?” 

“Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, natural science, 
history, philosophy, rhetoric, and a great many other 
branches of which you do not know even the names.” 

“T don’t see how those have anything to do with 
preaching,” 

“You will understand that better some time. You 
know how many hours a day Uncle John has to practice 
on the piano. He is training his fingers and eyes and 
brain for music, So a man needs to have his mind, and 
every faculty and power, thoroughly trained for preaching.” 

“Well, I don’t see that I can do anything now to make 
myself a minister.” 

“Yes, you can do a great deal. The first thing is to be 
one of Christ’s boys, doing always just as you think Jesus 
would like to have you. If you want to be a good min- 
ister, you can begin by being a good boy.” 

“Was you a good boy, papa, when you was little?” 
broke in the golden-haired, five-year-old Carrie, who had 
been listening with a puzzled look to this very wise talk 
between papa and brother. 

It was harder to answer this question than to talk 
about Latin and Greek, but finally he thought of a reply. 

_“ Aak your grandma, my child. You know 1 was her 

little boy.” 

This was a safe answer to make, since grandma was two 
hundred miles away, and Carrié certainly would not see 
her until the summer vacation. And, more than that, 
this ministerial son knew that the mother’s fond heart 
would make her think of him now as a good boy. 

‘ What else can I do?” said Clarence. 





be the minister’s one book. Lara too about everything 
else that is good. If you hear or read a good story, or 
think of anything that you think would be good for a 
sermon, remember it. Some ministers have a book in 
which they write down such things; and then, when 
they want an illustration, or a thought, they read over 
the book, and may find there just the thing needed.” 

“TI will have a book, too, just as soon asl am big 
enough to write well.” 

About a week after this talk, Clarence went, one after- 
noon, with his father, to call upon a very godly and a very 
aged clergyman. When they were going away, the good 
old man put his hands upon the boy’s shoulder, and said: 
“T hope, my son, that you will be a minister of Jesus 
Christ, and if I am living then, I will hope to hear you 
preach; but if I have gone to heaven, perhaps I| shall 
know it up there.” 

Clarence somehow felt a big lump coming up his throat, 
and for a minute he almost cried,—not that he was afraid 
or sorry, but it seemed such a solemn thing to hear that 
feeble old man talk so lovingly to him about Jesus and 
about heaven. Perhaps he felt it more now because one 
of the six grandparents he had known, his great-grand- 
father, whom he loved very much, had gone to heaven 
only a little while before. 

However, in five minutes more he was on the pave- 
ment, bouncing his marble as hard as hecould on purpose 
to break it, so that he might find out whether it was real 
“china” inside. 

It did not take him long to find out. He brought the 
two halves to his father, saying with some disgust: “ See, 
it is not ‘china’ after all, but only that black stuff.” 

When there was not a fragment of the marble left large 
enough to bound he walked along quietly for a minute, 
Then he broke out with, “ Papa, I have got something 
which I think would fit into a sermon pretty well, if I 
only knew what text to put it to. 

“ Tell me, and perhaps I can find a text for you.” 

“One time I went over to grandpa’s to get some sods 
for mamma’s flower-garden. They were so heavy that 
they broke my wheelbarrow down, andI didn’t know 
what todo, IfI left the wheelbarrow, I was afraid some- 
body would steal it; and if I took out the sods and laid 
them beside the pavement, I was afraid they would steal 
them. So I had heard that if little boys prayed to God 
he would help them, and I prayed.” 

“ Did God help you?” 

“T don’t know; but I got home all right.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“ Why, I dragged the things along the pavement until 
I was most tired out, Then I got near to where grandpa 
was and called to him, and he came right over and helped 
me.” 

“Well, you did just the right thing, after think- 
ing what you should do, and praying to God to 
help you. Did not God help you to decide? And 
then, in the providence of God as we call it, grandpa was 
there just when you needed him. When we come out of 
a trouble all right, after asking God to help, we may 
believe that he has helped us. And that story would do 
very well in a sermon to show that God’s little children 
may pray to him in their troubles.” 

“What would be a good text for that?” 

“ How would this do? Jt is from the Thirty-fourth 
Psalm: “The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and 
delivereth them out of all their troubles.” 

“Did any of these men expect to be ministers when 
they were little boys like me?” 

“T remember to have read that the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Finley, at one time President of Princeton College, deter- 
mined to be a minister from a sermon which he heard 
when only six years old.” 

Whether Clarence will ever become a minister, only the 
God who called little Samuel, and who calls all other truly 
appointed ministers, knows. But at any rate, being one 
of Christ’s boys, and learning all that he can about the 
Bible and all good things, will be a helpful prepara- 
tion for whatever work the Lord has for him to do. 





BURT’S DECISION. 
BY KATE SUMNER. 


Grandma Ford said that Burt was certainly all out of 
sorts, and every one that came in contact with him hoped 
most devoutly that he would soon bein “sorts” of a 
pleasanter nature, 

To begin with, he went skating with the boys the night 
before, when he knew he ought to be home, studying. 
Then, instead of waking earlier than usual to do the neg- 
lected work, he overslept, That won him acold breakfast 
and a tardy mark. 





“Learn all that you can about the Bible, That is to 





The cold breakfast was bad enough, but the tardy mark 


was by far the worst, It seemed to Burt it was about the 
worst thing that ever happened to him. For you must 
know that papa had promised him the best knife in town 
if he would go through the term without a tardy mark; 
and this was the last week. Was it not aggravating? 

All the morning the teacher bore with him with as much 
patience as she could; but when he commenced the after- 
noon in a hateful spirit, she gave him his choice of remain- 
ing quiet and studious, or going. 

Bart had not expected that. 
mamma say? 

For a moment he hesitated; then assuming a “ don’t 
care” expression he by no means felt, he rose, and slowly 
walked out of the room, whistling the merriest air he could 
think of outside. 

Poor, foolish Burt! he would have given considerabie 
even then if he were only back in his seat. 

Of course he could not go home, so he wandered off to 
the river. If he only had his skates now, he could have a 
jolly time. There were a few on theice, skating; he stood 
watching them, when suddenly he started; there was Mr. 
Wells, his minister, coming, and so near that there was no 
getting away. 

Very likely he was going to call on mamma, and would 
tell her where he met her son. Well, it would save him 
the trouble of confessing. 

“Good afternoon, Burt, 
Doesn’t school keep ?” 

A hot, burning flush swept over Burt’s facs. 
wished he were back at school ! 

“ Yes, sir, it keeps, but—I—I was—” 

“Excused?” said Mr, Wells with an odd twinkle in his 
eye; he remembered the time when he himself had been 
“ excused,” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Burt; then added, fearing the good 
man might think he came by force, “ Miss Fiske said I 
might come.” 

“ Flow was it with your heavenly Father, Burt ; did he 
say you might go?” 

There was a long pause, then Burt faltered out, “ I never 
thought about him.” 

“ Well, what do you think about it now?” 

Again Bart paused; finally,—‘ Why, I suppose he 
wouldn’t have let me come.” 

“Every one of us has some work to do for him, you 
know,” Mr. Wells continued; “yours seems just now to 
be obedient to papa and mamma, and to faithfully do 
your best in school. Remember next time you want to 
be ‘excused’ that he, your heavenly Father, put you there, 
to learn all you can. Good afternoon.” And Mr. Wells 
passed on. He had sown the seed, it was not his way to 
stay to watch results. 

And Burt, was left to his own meditations, and they 
were not very pleasant, I can tell you. 

Ever since last fall, when BennieSmith had died, he had 
been thinking a good deal, wishing he were a Christian. 

Bennie was just about his age. What if death should 
come to him as it had to Bennie! he was terribly afraid to 
die. He would bea Christian if he knew how, but did 
not like to ask any one, so he had gone on in fear and 
trembling. 

But while Mr, Wells was talking with him, it flashed 
upon him that he had found the first step out of all this 
doubt and fear,—to do just what he thought God wanted 
him to do that very minute, 

Was that all there was in being a Christian,—just to 
keep on doing so all the time? It must be happy work, 
thought Burt, if it makes one so sure God is your Father, 
your heavenly Father, and that he cares even about the 
least thing that happens to you. 

But could he force himself to go back—go in before all 
the scholars ? 

Oh, dear! how could he? 

Bart looked all around; there was no one in sight, and 
he dropped on his knees, This was the prayer he offered . 

“QO God, I want to do right, but there is something in 
me'that don’t wantto, Please help me not to mind that, 
but to go right on.” 

Then he jumped up and ran, 

He was back to the school-house almost before he knew 
it. How he longed to wait outside, just a moment. But 
no, that would not do, 

“ Help me, O God, to keep right on,” he kept praying to 
himeelf, and in a moment more the door was opened, 

Teacher and scholars both looked at him in astonishment. 

“T’yve come back, Miss Fiske; may I stay?” 

“If you will do as you are bid.” 

“T will.” 

And then Burt took his seat once more, so thankful that 
God had helped him to “ keep right on” so far, and praying 


What would papa and 


Pleasant day, isn’t it? 


How he 





that he might always, 
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past the people have had the influence of a weekly prayer- 
meeting, Sunday-school, and day-echool, continually at 
work for their elevation and that of their children. The 
prayer-meeting and school are under the charge of one 
person, who hag all this time faithfully ministered to the 
spiritual needs of those by whom he is surrounded. 

Would that this bright side were the whole of the story | 
Alas, no! plentifal was the opposition of evil-minded peo- 
ple, bitter the calumnies uttered against those who were 
striving to benefit them. Sometimes the accomplishment 
of anything of great importance in the face of such invete- 
rate foes seemed almost hopeless. Yet the good work 
went on. 

God only knows just what has been accomplished. In 
his hands we leave our work until that day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, confiden?that He 
in whose eight even the giving of a cup of cold water 
shall not pass unnoticed, will not fail to accept these our 
efforts to seek and to save the ignorant and those that are 
out of the way. 





FIRST AND LAST. 


BY E. R, CHAMPLIN, 


The last of life is better than the first, 
Or else that life has by itself been curst. 


Who backward looks, and longs to be again 
A simple child, has well-nigh lived in vain. 


But who looks on, and sees new joy each day, 
Shows he has fought and conquered all the way. 


=== 


HAPPY DODD; 


OR, 


“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








OHAPTER XXIII. 


There were two weeks yet for Mra. Payson’s nurse 
to stay with her, so Happy would have a little time to rest 
at Miss Lavinia’s, which she was very glad to have, for 
Mrs, Holden’s tedious illness had worn upon her more 
than she knew till it was over. The old lady was glad too 
to have a visit from her, for in all this time Happy had 
grown dearer and dearer to her, till she was almost like a 
daughter to the lonely soul; and Happy took a daughter's 
place to her in many respects,—did her fine mending, 
trimmed her caps a little more like modern styles than 
the curious constructions she fashioned of herself, advised 
her about her dresses, begged slips for her from Mr. 
Holden's gardener, and sweetened that lonely life in a 
thousand ways, almost too trivial to mention, yet chronicled 
by a poet in the sweetest lyric of praise that ever a woman 
won: 

“She doeth little kindnesses 
That most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low esteemdd in her eyes.” 


Now too she had more time to see little Mira, who was a 
year old, and to Happy'’s thought grew sweeter and 
lovelier every day; she knew her now, and would crow 
and stretch out her hands to go to “Aunt Happy,” 
from whose still, sad face, and weary heart she coaxed 
and kissed away all grief and bitterness for the time, with 
the wonderful power of little children. Happy loved her 
with all her strength ; the pure, innocent, careless sweet- 
ness of this baby, who had no thought for the morrow, 
and no past to regret, was like healing dew to the girl 
who had tasted life’s bitterness, and still shrank from the 
remembrance, and felt its acrid flavor on her lips. 

“Don’t ye get too fond of her!” exhorted Miss Lavinia, 
with the unconscious paganism that lingers with so many 
of us in this Christian dispensation ; “ef you think too 
much of her she’ll up an’ die, jest as t’other one did. I 
don’t believe in lovin’ folks too much; besides, it sp’iles 
children,” 

“Does it?” said Happy. “I shouldn’t think it would; 
I don't suppose anybody could love a child more than 
mother did me; but she was very strict, Aunt Vinny.” 

“Well, Almiry wa’n’t folks; she was Almiry. It 
don’t work so with everybody ; ’ta’n’t one in forty can 
govern a child right; mostly they let ’em have every 
mortal thing they want, becos they think they love ’em 
so much, Love ’em! it’s themselves they love; they 
hain’t no heart to do what's right by a child, and fetch’em 
up in the way they should go, becos it hurts their feelin’s 
to hear ’’em holler! Talk about moral suasion too! the 
land’s sake! A good, smart little rod is the best kind o’ 
‘suasion’ for th’ everidge young ones.” 

“ Mother never whipped me,” said Happy. 






spankin’ when you wa’n’t but six months old! Why, 
’twas the last year your grandpa lived,—old Parson Rob- 
bins. I was out to Bassett visitin’ round, and I chanced 
in. You was a screamin’,and he was exhortin’, and 
Almiry she sot there white as a sheet. The parson he 
thought there wa’n’t no need on’t, you was too little to 
take itin, But Almiry knowed. She'd been a tryin’ to 
change your frock, and you didn’t want to be ondressed a 
mite. You'd stiffen out like a stake, and your eyes would 
shine! But fin’lly she got the better of ye, and you held 
still and was limpsy asarag, Then she cried; I tell ye 
it hurt her! She’d ruther have took a real flogging herself; 
but I’ve heered her say time and ag’in that she never 
had no trouble about your mindin’ after that.” 


“I don’t remember ever thinking I could disobey her, 
Aunt Vinny. I didn’t want to mind always, and I used 
to try to beg off, but it never came to my mind that I 
could possibly do what she told me not to, That was 
one thing about her, she never could be teased out of her 
word; she knew what she meant, and meant it for sure,” 
“That's a fact; and children are a heap happier when 
they know jest exactly what they can and what they can’t 
do, now I say for’t! As for this persuadin’ children to 
behave, it don’t amount to the wuth of a pin. It comes 
to be nag, nag, nag, from mornin’ till night, generally; or 
right down scoldin’, sharp, hateful words, that cut worse’n 
rods, and stay by a sight longer. You make a child’s 
flesh ache and sting when it’s naughty, and it won’t be 
naughty no great of times. Besides, that’s the Lord's 
way, and I reckon his way’s the best of all; when 
we don’t behave we get hurt,—soul or body aches and cries 
out; and some of us learns and some don’t, like other 
children. I don’t believe but what sufferin’ in the flesh 
is good for us; if it ain’t, why did the Lord Jesus die on 
the cross? Scripter says: He ‘sent his Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh,’ and ‘Christ hath suffered for us in 
the flesh ;’ and if them texts don’t mean that the flesb of 
sinners is to suffer, why, then, I don’t know it, that’s all. 
And if the Lord believes in punishin’ the flesh, we 
oughter.” 


It was a new idea to Happy that her mother had ever 
punished her, As a childshe remembered strict training and 
constant oversight, but not penalty. The truth was, she 
had been taught the right way so early that habit had 
taken the strength of nature, and being brought up 
literally in the “nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
trained by both the word and spirit of the Buble, she had 
grown into the Christian life as naturally as the fair young 
tree shoots upward toward the sky. She knew little Mira 
would not be so faithfully and carefully brought up. 
Already she had learned to scream for what she wanted, 
and get it ; for Mrs. Packard, naturally a weak woman, 
and only very lately a Christian, recalled with deep 
remorse her neglect of little Gay, and could not bear to 
see the child who had replaced her suffer for anything. 
Happy could only pity and pray for her darling,—but 
prayer and pity are mighty helps. In this short vacation 
from her work she helped Mrs, Packard get the baby 
ready for winter, and from her own old clothes cut out 
and patched up sundry garments for the youngest and 
poorest of her mission-school flock. She went often to see 
Madam Holden, who always welcomed her, and invited 
her warmly to come there as often as she could, not only 
to see her, but to hear of Ruth, for whose fair face and shy, 
sweet speech her grandmotherand Happy longedalike, She 
was out of their reach now: far, far beyond care or help 
from either of them. The worst evils of life might befall 
her, and they were powerless to aid. But happily for 
them, they both knew and felt that she was in care of an 
almighty love and power, and to Him they carried their 
anxieties and were comforted. 

When Happy began her life in the minister’s house, she 
thought her way would be all peace and pleasantness. 
She was young and inexperienced, and had not yet learned 
the lesson of all life: “this is not your rest.” Delia 
Lamb was kindly, but she was also “ smart;” and it “ put 
her about” as she expressed it, to have another inmate in 
the kitchen where she had lived and ruled so long in soli- 
tary state, and, like many another petty autocrat, she liked 
to show her power. Happy was disappointed and 
troubled here; she had hoped Delia would help her learn 
the ways of a new place, but, instead, she rather hindered 
her: for really she was herself in a new place, the baby 
was an innovation, Mrs. Payson’s nurse another and 
worse novelty to bear with, and after having put up with 
the nurse’s airs for Mrs. Payson’s sake a whole month, 
Delia’s temper was not tranquil, to say the least. Happy 
could not complain or remonstrate; all she could do was 
to endure silently and hope for better things. Mrs. Pay- 
son, too, was not the cheery, bright, busy woman she had 





“Well, I guess she did, She giv ye the awfullest 





how to meet wore on her strength and spirits. She had 
everything to learn about the management of a baby, as 
well as Happy. Its cries frightened and pained her; it 
seemed so frail, so helpless, so tiny, she was in hourly ter- 
ror lest she should do or leave undone something, and her 
clouded, weary face was not inspiriting. She leaned on 
Happy far more than Happy on her, so that the girl was 
again becoming a support instead of receiving strength 
and help. 

Mr. Payson was in a sort of transition state also. He 
missed the companionship of his wife more than she knew, 
for her absorption in the baby was intense at present. 
His sleep was broken by its cries, for hitherto the parson- 
age had been a very cave of silence by night, standing 
alone in its large garden; but walls nor doors prevented 
these little wailing utterances from rousing him at all 
hours ; even his study was invaded by the sounds, and, 
like most clergymen, he had never been trained or trained 
himself to write under any but the most helpful circum- 
stances, 


Would it not be well to have a professor of abstraction 
in our divinity schools, to teach the students to write 
their sermons, as a woman does her literary work, in the 
midst of noise, and subject to all kinds of interruption ? 
No such professor had the handling of Mr. Payson; used 
to stillness, solitude, all quiet and undisturbed surround- 
ings, he was driven to despair—and his old sermons! He 
grew irritated, nervous, (profanely spelled c-r-o-s-s !) prayed 
with no fervor, preached with no unction, and actually 
snapped at his wife before Happy. Mrs. Payson’s eyes 
filled with tears; but before they fell she controlled them, 
moved to such effort by the sight of Happy’s astonished 
face. The girl was one of those people who speak with 
their faces, unconscious entirely of the betrayal. She 
would have done anything rather than be disrespectful or 
reproachfal to the minister; but her great, wide eyes full 
of pained astonishment he could not help interpreting, and 
he was humiliated and struck by this wordless reprocf. 
He turned away, and went into his study ; but the child- 
like look of that honest face followed him, and made him 
ashamed. When he preached, some weeks after, a sermon 
from the text, “And the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter,” his congregation thought it the best of all his 
always good discourses ; but Happy never suspected that 
she had given occasion for all that eloquence. She only 
saw that things fretted the minister, and, after the first 
astonished recoil from the discovery that even a man of 
God is not perfect, she set herzelf to make life easier for 
everybody there, careless at what expense to herself. 
She kept the baby soothed and quiet with that subtle 
touch and charm some women have; she saw that the 
doors were always closed; she persuaded Mrs. Payson to 
lie down every day, and let her take baby on to the 
piazza when it was pleasant, or out into the woodehed 
chamber when it rained, so that peace returned once more 
to the study and the nursery. Mrs. Payson grew stronger, 
and baby more composed ; even Delia began to settle back 
into the calm of old times, and though she never openly 
repented of her disposition toward Happy for the first 
few months of their life together, she yet brought forth 
deeds worthy for repentance, and made the kitchen a 
much more comfortable place than it had been lately. 


Often and often Happy remembered her mother’s words 
to her about trying to make people about her happy as a 
religious duty, and the recollection stimulated her to con- 
stant effort, not only todo what was her understood duty, 
but also to make the path smooth for those who walked 
beside her. The baby knew her voice very soon, and 
would go to sleep in her lap sooner than anywhere else, 
and while the sweet autumn weather lasted she took it 
out daily. By the time winter set in, the parsonage was 
really homelike to her. She was Happy again, really as 
well as nominally. ‘ 

The mission-school also flourished. The very fact of 
being in s room formally set apart for the purpose, not 
somebody’s kitchen fall of homely every-day surround- 
ings, seemed to do the children good, to make them more 
respectful of the occasion. 

Helen Sands was learning as much from her class as she 
taught them, though in another way ; and Mary Gray, in 
spite of her self-distrust, was developing into a thorough 
and patient teacher. Julia had a good deal of trouble ; 
self-confident and naturally dominant, she roused a spirit 
of opposition in her class that was hard to quell. Happy 
did not understand it: she never had any trouble with 
the children; but she could not tell Julia that the fault 
lay in herself, for she was not sure of it, and she bated to 
discourage the girl so early, So they worried on together, 
the children not loving their teacher at all, but roused 
and interested by her quick intellect and lively power of 





known before. The unusual care which she did not know 


.| description; and the teacher intent on clipping these 
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infant minds to the measure of her own ideas, or stretch- 
ing them out to meet that measure, after the style of Pro- 
crustes, yet all the time exasperated to find that she 
could not remodel those natures according to her own 
standard, but must wait for time and God’s help working 
in them before she could hope for their improvement. 
She had much to learn before she would be fit to teach, 
and it was hard for her to give up her will and her 
way, in the most stringent circumstances. But she was in 
the high road to knowledge, and Happy’s calm, sweet 
manner and simple character were her best human exam- 
ple; she did not as yet recognize or strive after a divine 
pattern. 

Bafore winter fairly came, Mrs, Holden heard from Ruth, 
who was happy among all the sights of Europe, with her 
father devoted to her, and her aunt as tender and careful 
of her as a mother could be—as her own mother never had 
been, She wrote a long letter to her grandmother, full of 
all she had seen, and did not forget an affectionate mes- 
sage to Happy at the end, which gave more pleasure far 
than the child could appreciate, for Happy’s heart still 
clung to her with love and longing, and never a night 
passed that Ruth’s name was not foremost in her prayers. 
A long quiet winter apparently lay before her now; a 
winter of work indeed, for the care of a little child is work 
for both brain and muscles, when it is thoroughly done; 
but a season of peace as far as she could foresee it ; so she 
set herself down to do her duty, thinking it promised no 
severity, but only life’s daily bread to be broken in 
thankfulness—to take, eat, and live. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——~——. 


HOW BOYS GROW INTO MINISTERS. 
BY THE REV. MOSELEY H. WILLIAMS. 


“What are you going to do for a living when you are 
a man?” said Clarence’s father one day to his son. 

Clarence was not yet six and a half years old, and his 
father asked him the question just to see if the little fellow 
had any idea that, in this work-day world, boys grow very 
soon to be men who will have a work to do. 

“T guess,” was the answer, “that I'll be a minister, and 
get a big salary and a long vacation.” 

“ Most ministers get small salaries and short vacations, 
and you might be one of that kind; but that need make 
little difference if you really feel how sweet it is to tell 
people about our Saviour, and how they may find him.” 

It was several months after this talk that Clarence 
asked one day : 

“ Papa, how do men learn to be ministers? ” 

“They go through ‘a course of study’ as it is called. 
That is, after they have learned the common branches at 
school, they begin to ‘fit for college.’ This takes some 
three or four years. Then they study four years in col- 
lege. After that they spend three years in a theological 
seminary. So you see it requires ten years, at least, of 
special study, to fit a minister for his work.” 

“What do they study ?” 

“Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, natural science, 
history, philosophy, rhetoric, and a great many other 
branches of which you do not know even the names.” 

“T don’t see how those have anything to do with 
preaching.” 

“You will understand that better some time. You 
know how many hours a day Uncle John has to practice 
on the piano, He is training his fingers and eyes and 
brain for music, So a man needs to have his mind, and 
every faculty and power, thoroughly trained for preaching.” 

“Well, I don’t see that I can do anything now to make 
myself @ minister,” 

“Yes, you can do a great deal. The first thing is to be 
one of Christ’s boys, doing always just as you think Jesus 
would like to have you. If you want to be a good min- 
ister, you can begin by being a good boy.” 

“Was you a good boy, papa, when you was little?” 
broke in the golden-haired, five-year-old Carrie, who had 
been listening with a puzzled look to this very wise talk 
between papa and brother. 

It was harder to answer this question than to talk 
about Latin and Greek, but finally he thought of a reply. 

“ Ask your grandma, my child. You know! was her 
little boy.” 

This was a safe answer to make, since grandma was two 
hundred miles away, and Carrié certainly would not see 
her until the summer vacation. And, more than that, 
this ministerial son knew that the mother’s fond heart 
Would make her think of him now as a good boy. 

“ What else can I do?” said Clarence. 


be the minister's one book. Lara too about everything 
else that is good. If you hear or read a good story, or 
think of anything that you think would be good for a 
sermon, remember it, Some ministers have a book in 
which they write down such things; and then, when 
they want an illustration, or a thought, they read over 
the book, and may find there just the thing needed.” 

“I will have a book, too, just as soon asl am big 
enough to write well.” 

About a week after this talk, Clarence went, one after- 
noon, with his father, to call upon a very godly and a very 
aged clergyman. When they were going away, the good 
old man put his hands upon the boy’s shoulder, and said : 
“I hope, my son, that you will be a minister of Jesus 
Christ, and if I am living then, I will hope to hear you 
preach; but if I have gone to heaven, perhaps I| shall 
know it up there.” 

Clarence somehow felt a big lump coming up his throat, 
and for a minute he almost cried,—not that he was afraid 
or sorry, but it seemed such a solemn thing to hear that 
“feeble old man talk so lovingly to him about Jesus and 
about heaven. Perhaps he felt it more now because one 
of the six grandparents he had known, his great-grand- 
father, whom he loved very much, had gone to heaven 
only a little while before. 

However, in five minutes more he was on the pave- 
ment, bouncing his marble as hard as hecould on purpose 
to break it, so that he might find out whether it was real 
“china” inside. 

It did not take him long to find out. He brought the 
two halves to his father, saying with some disgust: “ See, 
it is not ‘china’ after all, but only that black stuff.” 
When there was not a fragment of the marble left large 
enough to bound he walked along quietly for a minute, 
Then he broke out with, “ Papa, I have got something 
which I think would fit into a sermon pretty well, if I 
only knew what text to put it to. 

“ Tell me, and perhaps I can find a text for you.” 
“One time I went over to grandpa’s to get some sods 
for mamma’s flower-garden. They were so heavy that 
they broke my wheelbarrow down, andI didn’t know 
what todo. IfI left the wheelbarrow, I was afraid some- 
body would steal it; and if I took out the sods and laid 
them beside the pavement, I was afraid they would steal 
them. So I had heard that if little boys prayed to God 
he would help them, and I prayed.” 

“ Did God help you?” 

“T don’t know; but I got home all right.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“ Why, I dragged the things along the pavement until 
I was most tired out. Then I got near to where grandpa 
was and called to him, and he came right over and helped 
me.” 

“Well, you did just the right thing, after think- 
ing what you should do, and praying to God to 
help you. Did not God help you to decide? And 
then, in the providence of God as we call it, grandpa was 
there just when you needed him. When we come out of 
a trouble all right, after asking God to help, we may 
believe that he has helped us. And that story would do 
very well in a sermon to show that God’s little children 
may pray to him in their troubles.” 

“What would be a good text for that?” 

“ How would this do? It is from the Thirty-fourth 
Psalm: “The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and 
delivereth them out of all their troubles.” 

“Did any of these men expect to be ministers when 
they were little boys like me?” 

“TI remember to have read that the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Finley, at one time President of Princeton College, deter- 
mined to be a minister from a sermon which he heard 
when only six years old.” 

Whether Clarence will ever become a minister, only the 
God who called little Samuel, and who calls all other traly 
appointed ministers, knows. But at any rate, being one 
of Christ’s boys, and learning all that he can about the 
Bible and all good things, will be a helpful prepara- 
tion for whatever work the Lord has for him to do. 





BURT'S DECISION. 
BY KATE SUMNER. 

Grandma Ford said that Burt was certainly all out of 
sorts, and every one that came in contact with him hoped 
most devoutly that he would soon beim “sorts” of a 
pleasanter nature, 

To begin with, he went skating with the boys the night 
before, when he knew he ought to be home, studying. 
Then, instead of waking earlier than usual to do the neg- 
lected work, he overslept, That won him acold breakfast 
and a tardy mark. 





“Learn all that you can about the Bible, That is to 





was by far the worst. It seemed to Burt it was about the 
worst thing that ever happened tohim. For you must 
know that papa had promised him the best knife in town 
if he would go through the term without a tardy mark ; 
and this was the last week. Was it not aggravating? 

All the morning the teacher bore with him with as much 
patience as she could; but when he commenced the after- 
noon in @ hateful spirit, she gave him his choice of remain- 
ing quiet and studious, or going. 
Bart had not expected that. 
mamma say? 

For a moment he hesitated; then assuming a “ don’t 
care” expression he by no means felt, he rose, and slowly 
walked out of the room, whistling the merriest air he could 
think of outside. 

Poor, foolish Burt! he would have given considerable 
even then if he were only back in his seat. 

Of course he could not go home, so he wandered off to 
the river. If he only had his skates now, he could have a 
jolly time. There were a few on theice, skating; he stood 
watching them, when suddenly he started; there was Mr. 
Wells, his minister, coming, and so near that there was no 
getting away. 

Very likely he was going to call on mamma, and would 
tell her where he met her son. Well, it would save him 
the trouble of confessing. 
“QGood afternoon, Burt, 
Doesn’t school keep?” 

A hot, burning flush swept over Burt’s facs. 
wished he were back at school! 

“ Yes, sir, it keeps, but—I—I was—” 
“Excused?” said Mr. Wells with an odd twinkle in his 
eye; he remembered the time when he himself had been 
“ excused,” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Burt; then added, fearing the good 
man might think he came by force, “ Miss Fiske said I 
might come,” 

“ Pow was it with your heavenly Father, Burt ; did he 
say you might go?” 
There was a long pause, then Burt faltered out, “ I never 
thought about him.” 

“ Well, what do you think about it now?” 

Again Bart paused; finally,—‘ Why, I suppose he 
wouldn’t have let me come.” 

“Every one of us has some work to do for him, you 
know,” Mr. Wells continued; “yours seems just now to 
be obedient to papa and mamma, and to faithfully do 
your best in school. Remember next time you want to 
be ‘excused’ that he, your heavenly Father, put you there, 
to learn all you can. Good afternoon.” And Mr. Wells 
passed on. He had sown the seed, it was not his way to 
stay to watch results. 

And Burt. was left to his own meditations, and they 
were not very pleasant, I can tell you. 

Ever since last fall, when Bennie'Smith had died, he had 
been thinking a good deal, wishing he were a Christian. 

Bennie was just about his age. Whatif death should 
come to him as it had to Bennie! he was terribly afraid to 
die. He would be a Christian if he knew how, but did 
not like to ask any one, so he had gone on in fear and 
trembling. 

But while Mr. Wells was talking with him, it flashed 
upon him that he had found the first step out of all this 
doubt and fear,—to do just what he thought God wanted 
him to do that very minute, 


Was that all there was in being a Christian,—just to 
keep on doing so all the time? It must be happy work, 
thought Burt, if it makes one so sure God is your Father, 
your heavenly Father, and that he cares even about the 
least thing that happens to you. 

But could he force himself to go back—go in before all 
the scholars ? 

Oh, dear! how could he? 

Burt looked all around; there was no one in sight, and 
he dropped on his knees, This was the prayer he offered . 

“O God, I want to do right, but there is something in 
me that don’t wantto. Please help me not to mind that, 
but to go right on.” 

Then he jumped up and ran, 

He was back to the school-house almost before he knew 
it. How he longed to wait outside, just a moment. But 
no, that would not do, 

“ Help me, O God, to keep right on,” he kept praying to 
himeelf, and in a moment more the door was opened. 

Teacher and scholars both looked at him in astonishment, 

“T’ve come back, Miss Fiske; may I stay?” 

“If you will do as you are bid.” 

“T will.” 

And then Burt took his seat once more, so thankful that 
God had helped him to “ keep right on” so far, and praying 


What would papa and 


Pleasant day, isn’t it? 


How he 





The cold breakfast was bad enough, but the tardy mark 


that he might always, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 


[Second Quarter, 1878.] 


June 231.—The Decree of Cyrus 
June 30,— Review, 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
{Third Quarter, 1878.} 


. July 7.—Birth of Christ the Lord Luke 2: 8-20 
July 14.—The Childhood of Jesus.............++-sscesees Lake 2 : 40-52 
8. July 21.—Ministry of John the Baptist 
. July 28.—Jesus at Nazareth 
5. August 4.—The Draught of Fishes...............-.- 
i August 11.—The Centurion's Faith 
. August 18.—The Widow of Nain 
. August 25.—The Friend of Sinners 
. September 1.—Return of the Seventy 
. September 8.—The Good Samaritan...........-----+-+.-- Luke 16: 30 37 
. Beptember 15.—Tmportunity in Prayer...............-.-- Luke 11: 5-13 
2. Septeraber 22.—Warning against Covetousness........-Luke 12; 13-23 
September 29.—Review. 


2 Chron. %: 22,23 


LESSON 1, SUNDAY, JULY 7, 1878. 
Tule: BIRTH OF CHRIST THE LORD. 


GOLDEN TEXT: For UNTO YOU 18 BORN THIS DAY IN THE CITY OF 
Davip a BaViourR, WHICH 18s Cunist THE Lonp.—Luke 2: 11, 


Lesson Topic: Good News to All, 


1, Good News Declared, v. 8-12, 17. 
Outline: < 2. Good News Confirmed, v. 13-16. 
3. @oed News Considered, vy. 18 20. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, July 1; Luke 2: 8-20. Good news to all. 
Tuesday, July 2: Isa. 9: 1-7. Isaiah’s testimony. 
Wednesday, July 3: Dan. 9: 20-27. Daniel’s testimony. 
Thursday, July 4: Micah 5: 1-7. Micah’s testimony. , 
Friday, July 5: Luke 1: 2635. Gabriel's testimony. 
Saturday, July 6: Matt. 1: 18-25. Matthew's testimony. 
Sunday, July 7: John 1: 1-18. John’s testimony. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 2: 8-20] 

8. And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 

9. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them; and they were sore 
afraid. 

10. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, bebold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

11. For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

12. And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

13. And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

14. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men, 

15. And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from 
them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now 
go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. 

16. And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger. 

17. And when they had seen it, they made known abroad the 
saying which was told them concerning this child. 

18. And all they that heard it wondered at those things which 
were told them by the shepherds, 

19, But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her 
heart, 

20. And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God 
for all the things that they had heard and seen, as it was told 
unto them, 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 2:8. Abiding in the field.——That which was 
torn of beasts I brought not unto thee; I bare the loss of it; of 
my hand didst thou require it, whether stolen by day, or stolen 
by night. Thus I was; in the day the drought consumed me, and 
the frost by night; and the sleep departed from mine eyes. Gen. 
31:39, 40.——Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father-in- 
law, the priest of Midian: and he led the flock to the back side 
of the desert, and came to the mountain of God, even to Horeb. 
Ex. 3:1.—And David said unto Saul, Thy servant kept his 
father’s sheep, and there came a lion, and a bear, and took a 
lamb out of the flock: and I went out after him, and smote him, 
and delivered i out of his mouth. 1 Sam. 17: 34, 35.——And 
they were scattered, because there ts no shepherd. Ezek. 34: 5.—— 
The good shepherd giveth his life for thesheep. John 10:11. 

Vv. 9. The angel of the Lord came.——And there 
came an angel of the Lord, and sat under an oak which was in 
Ophrah. ... And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him, 
and said unto him, The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of 
valor. Judges 6: 11 12. But while he thought on these things, 
behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, 
saying, Joseph, thou son of Dayid, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife, Matt. 1: 20.——And there appeared unto 


him an angel of the Lord standing on the right side of the altar 
of incense. Luke 1:11.——And the angel came in unto her, 
and said, Hail, thou that art highly favored, the Lord is with 
thee. Luke 1: 28.——There stood by me this night the angel of 
God, whose I am, and whom I serve. Acts 27: 23. 

The glory of the Lord.——And in the morning, then ye 
shall see the glory of the Lord. Behold, the glory of the Lord 
appeared ina cloud. Ex.16:7,10——The glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle, Ex. 40 : 34 ——The priests could not stand to 
minister because of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of the Lord. 1 Kings 8: 11.——The whole earth 
is full of his glory. Isa, 6:3——The glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee. Isa. 60: 1.——But we all, with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord. 2 Cor. 
3:18.——God ... hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
2 Cor. 4: 6. 

v.10. I bring you good tidings.——O Zion, that 
bringest good tidings, get thee up into the high mountains; O 
Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice with strength. 
Isa. 40: 9.——I will give to Jerusalem one that bringeth good 
tidings. Isa. 41: 27.——How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ; 
rthat bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation; 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth. Isa. 52: 7——The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because he hath anointed me 
to preach good tidings unto the meek. Isa. 61: 1——And we 
declare unto you glad tidings. Acts 13: 32 I am Gabriel, 
that stand in the presence of God; and am sent to speak unto 
thee, and to shew thee these glad tidings. Luke 1: 19.——He 
went throughout every city and village, preaching and shewing 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of God. Luke 8: 1. 


To all people.——lIn thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed. Gen. 12: 3.——All the ends of the earth have seen the 
salvation ofour God. Psa. 98: 3 ——I will also give thee for alight 
to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end 
of the earth. Isa. 49: 6 ——Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature. Mark 16: 15.——The gospel, which 
ye have heard, and which was preached to every creature which 
is under heaven. Col. 1: 23. 

V. 11, Which is Christ——The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Suiloh 
come, and unto him shall the gathering of the people be. Gen. 
49: 10.——The rulers take counsel together, against the Lord, 
and against his anointed. Psa. 2:2——From the going forth of 
the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem, unto the 
Messiah, the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two 
weeks. Dan. 9: 25 ——Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. Matt. 16: 16.——And we believe and are sure that thou art 
that Christ, the Son of the living God. John 6: 69 -——Let all 
the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ. Acts 
2: 36.——Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of 
God. 1 John 5:1. 


v.13. A multitude of the heavenly host.——And 
behold the angels of God ascending and descending on it. Gen. 
28: 12——And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God 
met him. And when Jacob saw them. he said, This its God’s host. 
Gen. 32: 1, 2——I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, aad all 
the host of heaven standing by him on his right hand and on his 
left. 1 Kings 22:19 —The chariots of God are twenty thousand, 
even thousands of angels. Psa 68: 17.——There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 
Luke 15: 10.——Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation? Heb. 1:14 
——lI heard the voice of many angels round about the throne. 
Rev. 5: 11. 


v.14. Glory to God. Sing, O ye heavens; for the 
Lord hath done é#: shout, ye lower parts of the earth: 
break forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree 
therein: for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified him- 
self in Israel. Isa, 44: 23——Sing, O heavens; and be joyful, 
O earth; and break forth into singing, O mountains: for the 
Lord hath comforted his people, and will have mercy upon his 
afflicted. Isa. 49: 13.——I have glorified thee on the earth. 
John 17: 4.——-To the praise of the glory of his grace. Eph. 
1:6——Unto him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end. Eph. 3: 21. 

On earth peace.——Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end. Isa. 9: 7.——Peace, peace to him 
that ie far off, and to Aim that is near, saith the Lord; and I 
will heal him. Isa. 57: 19.——Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you. John 14: 27——-—The word which God 
sent unto the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ. 
Acts 10: 36.——We have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Rom. 5: 1——Having made peace through the 
blood of his cross. Col, 1: 20. 


Good will toward men. God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. John 3: 16—— 
God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved 
us. Eph. 2:4——The kindness and love of God, our Saviour, 
toward man appeared. Titus 3 :4——Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to Be the 
propitiation for our sins. 1 John 4: 10. 

Vv. 18. Wondered.——Behold, I and the children whom 
the Lord hath given me are for signs and for wonders in Israel 
Isa. 8:18.——And Joseph and his mother marvelled at those 
things which were spoken of him. Luke 2: 33.——And they 





were all amazed, and spake among themselves, saying, What a 





word is this! Luke 4:36.——For he was astonished, and a]! 
that were with him, at the dranght of the fishes which they had 
taken: and so was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
which were partners with Simon. Luke 5, 9, 10. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV, GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


That portion of Luke’s Gospel which precedes the lesson 
should be carefully read. It narrates the circumstances prece- 
dent to the birth of John the Baptist, and of Jesus, of whom 
John was the herald. 

The human ancestry of Jesus is given in the genealogies 
of Matt. 1: 1-16; Luke 3: 23-38. These two records vary 
in important particulars. Many theories have been eug- 
gested in explanation of this variation, the preferable being 
(1) That Matthew gives the descent of Joseph, the reputed 
father of Jesus, while Luke gives that of Mary, the real 
mother. Those who hold this view read Luke3: 23 thus: 
“ Being (as was supposed the son of Joseph) the son of Eli,” 
etc. Jesus is thus presented as the son of Eli, who is 
assumed to be the father of Mary, she being omitted in the 
genealogical table. Again it is said (2), That both genealo- 
gies are those of Joseph, Matthew copying from the official 
records at Jerusalem, and Luke giving the private record 
kept by the family itself. The former sets forth royal 
descent of Joseph, showing those who were successively heirs 
of David's throne. The latter gives the ancestral line in 
fall. 

If it be asked why the genealogy of Joseph should be 
given at all, as he was not the true father of Jesus, it may 
be said: (1) He was the father of Jesus before the Jewish 
and the civil law; and (2) In all probability Mary was the 
daughter of Jacob, and first cousin to her husband Joseph, 
so that in fact the genealogy is hers as well as her hus- 
band’s. 

For the higher nature of Jesus, see Luke 1: 35; John 1: 
1-14. Neither of the evangelists gives a narrative parallel 
to that which forms the lesson now in hand. 

Bethlehem, where Jesus was born, and near which the 
shepherds watched their flocks, is some five miles south of 
Jerusalem. Its fame rests on the fact that both David and 
Jesus were born there. It has remained an inhabited place 
from the earliest times, and pilgrims and travelers have con- 
stantly resorted thither. The Church of the Nativity is 
located there, having been founded by the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constantine the Great. It is enclosed in a 
convent belonging jointly to the Greeks, Latins, and Arme- 
nians. Ina grotto lined with marble, and situated twenty 
feet below the floor of the church, is the traditional birth- 
place of Jesus. The site of the manger, the altar of the 
magi, and other notable objects are there displayed. The 
traditional scene of the angels’ visit is about a mile eastward 
of the town. 

Onur current chronology dates from the year of Rome 754, 
in which year it was long supposed that Jesus was born. It 
is, however, generally agreed that this date for Jesus’ birth 
is not early enough. Herod died in the year of Rome 750, 
or B.C.4. Bat Jesus was born during Herod’s life, and 
within two years of his death (Matt.2: 1,16,19). The 
years 4 or 5 B. C. are consequently assigned for the birth of 
Jesus, usually, however, B.C. 4. 

Whether the birth of Jesus occurred at the Christmas 
season has been hotly disputed. Doubtless the seasons vary 
there as here, and what would be possible in December of 
one year, might not bein another year. Weighing all the 
testimony of a meteorological sort, it may fairly be concluded 
that the shepherds may have been “abiding in the field” 
even at Christmas time. But the precise date of the event 
cannot be vitally important. Jesus was born, and it may 
have been at Christmas. No well-attested facts are against 
this hypothesis, though other dates without number have 
been assigned and ardently defended. 

When Jesus was born, Cesar Augustus was the Roman 
emperor, and his rule extended over most of the known 
world. Herod the Great was king of Judea, though subject 
to Augustus. The time was one of profound and universal 
peace. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY A, C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL, D. 


The Gospel of Matthew, written specially from a Jewish 
point of view, exhibits Christ as the son of David, the founder 
and king of the kingdom of God predicted in the Oid Testa- 
ment, and the one in whom Jewish prophecy and Jewish 
hopes found their realization and fulfillment. The Gospel of 
Mark, with less distinct reference to the Old Testament, rep- 
resents, in terse and energetic diction, Christ as putting forth 
in human nature the power of divinity, and battling with 
and overcoming all the agencies of evil, The Gospel of 
Luke is the gospel of universal humanily. Christ is here not 
merely the son of David, but the son of Adam and the son of 
God, the friend of the poor, the Redeemer of the race. None 
of the other Gospels except that of John (and this in 
very different way) isso manifestly catholic and compreben- 
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sive in its spirit. Luke, its author, was a Gentile Christian, 
of Antioch ; and as the companion in his labors of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, his work would naturally exhibit 
those aepects of the gospel which, passing beyond the limits 
of Jewish nationality, exhibit itas good news for therace. In 
many respects it breathes the spirit of the Gentile apostle. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(8.) And there were in the same region shepherds abiding 
in the field, and keeping watch by night over their flock. 
(9) And an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone around them, and they were terrified with 
a great terror. (10) And the angel said unto them, Be not 
terrified: for behold, I bring you the glad tidings of a great 
joy, which shall be unto all the people, (11.) that there hath 
been born unto you to-day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
who is Messiah, Lord! (12.) And this is the sign to you: 
ye will find an infant lying wrapped in swathing bands in a 
manger. (13.) And suddenly there appeared with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and saying, 
(14.) Glory in the highest [heavens] unto God, and on earth 
peace among men of his good pleasure! (15) And it came 
to pass as the angels departed from them into heaven, that 
the shepherds began to say to one another, Let us go, now, 
a3 far as to Bethlehem, and let us see this thing which hath 
taken placs, which the Lord hath made known unto us. 
(16.) And they came with haste, and they found both Mary 
and Joseph, and the infant lying in the manger. (17.) And 
as they saw it, they made known concerning the word 
which had been spoken unto them respecting this child. 
(18.) And all they that heard it wondered concerning the 
things which were spoken to them by the shepherds. (19.) 
But Mary kept all these words, revolving them in her heart. 
(20.) And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God, over all that they had heard and seen, according as 
it had been spoken unto them. 

NOTES, 

Verse 8.—In the same region. That is, in the neighbor- 

hood of Bethlehem, where our Lord was born. Matthew 
gives Bethlehem as the birthplace of our Lord, but gives 
no intimation as to the circumstances which occasioned his 
being born there. For aught that he informs us, Bethlehem 
might have been the place of his parents’ residence. From 
Luke we learn that they resided in Nazareth of Galilee, and 
were drawn to Bethlehem merely temporarily, to fulfill the 
requirements of an edict of the Roman emperor, which had 
required a registration or enrollment, doubtless for purposes of 
taxation (but not an actual taxation) of all the Jewish nation, 
perhaps of his entire empire. This registration was, in all 
probability, the first of two, (the second one ten years later), 
both under the direction of Quirinius (or Quirinus), (in 
Greek, “ Cyrenius,”) who was on both occasions governor 
of Syria, including Palestine. As the Roman government 
left the registration to be carried out according to the local 
usages of the country, Joseph and Mary, instead of being 
registered at Nazareth, were obliged to go to their ancestral 
city, Bethlehem. According to Matthew 2: 22, they 
would also have gone back to Bethlehem after their return 
from Egypt; but this might well be, as they would naturally 
deem it proper that the heir of David, the great restorer of 
his line, and the future prince, should be brought up where 
he had been born, in tke city of his great ancestor. Every 
Jewish prejudice would have been shocked, and was shocked, 
by his being reared in Galilee and in Nazareth—abiding or 
dwelling in the open field. This does not absolutely prove 
that the birth of our Lord was not at the time which tradi- 
tion has assigned to it,—the twenty-fifth of December,— 
though it is certainly unfavorable to this date. The winter 
may have been exceptionally mild, and it is by no means 
impossible that shepherds may have been at this time guard- 
ing their flocks at night in the open air. On the precise 
date of our Lord's birth rests great uncertainty ; keeping 
watch ... by night; this may be rendered (with Alfred) 
“ keeping the watches of the night.” The Jews, who them- 
selves divided the night into three watches, had adopted the 
Roman custom which divided them into four. See Matthew 
14: 25. Flock; not “flocks.” It seems that several had 
charge of a single flock, or several flocks blended into one. 


Verse 9.—An angel of the Lord. The heathen sages 
received the announcement of the heavenly birth through a 
star, in conformity with their heathen character and 
astrological pursuits. The Jewish shepherds, belonging to a 
people familiar with more immediate divine manifestations, 
received it through an angel. God adapted the mode of 
communication to the character of the recipients. But 
might it not seem that, according to the general tenor of the 
two Gospels (that of Matthew and Luke), the two narratives 
should have changed places? At least, would not the story 
which records the coming of the Gentile sages to greet, in 
the name and as representatives of universal humanity, the 
birth of its King and Lord, have been more fitting to the 
larger scope of our Gospel? It was, however, doubtless 
selected by Matthew because of its etriking atteatation to 
that kingly character of our Lord, which his Gospel makes 





after the new-born king of the Jews, and as such they paid 
him homage. The shepherds came to Bethlehem to find 
the infant “ Saviour.”—Stood by them, making suiden and 
unexpected appearance, came upon them suddenly; see 
Luke 24:4; Acts12:7.—The glory of the Lord; or, “a 
glory of the Lord,” a sudden, supernatural, divine illumi- 
nation, such as could belong only to God and to his messengers. 
They were naturally seized with surprise and “ terror.” 
The angel was not in the air above them, but stood eud- 
denly at their side. 

Verse 10.—Fear not. The Greek form implies that they 
were afraid, but were not to indulge in their terror, but were 
to cease from it.— Tb all people: not, as in the English ver- 
sion, “ for all people.” The immediate reference is to the 
Jewish people. The glad tidings which came to the shep- 
herds were to be glad tidings for the entire nation. It was 
only slowly that the most spiritual and liberal of the Jews 
awoke to the conviction that the new-born king and Saviour 
was to be “a light to enlighten the Gentiles ” (verse 32). 


Verse 11.—A Saviour. A deliverer, more immediately for 
Ierael, according to his ancient promise (Luke 1: 74), and 
ultimately a saviour from sin to all nations: “a light to 
enlighten the nations, and the glory of his people Israel.” — 
Messiah. In Greek, Christ, both words meaning anointed. 
and then betokening the kingly and priestly office to which 
the anointing was an introdaction—Lord. Really equiva- 
lent to Jehovah, of which it is in the Septuagint the uniform 
rendering, and marking the Messiah's supreme and universal 
lordship. Luke, like Paul, so designates the glorified and 
all-controlling Christ. This is the only place in which we 
have the two designations united in precisely this way: they 
are to be taken each with its own separate signification. In 
chapter 23: 2, we have “ Christ a king;"” in ‘Acts 2: 36, we 
have “Lord and Chriat."—Jn the city of David. That is, 
Bethlehem, but reminding the shepherds of the familiar 
prophecy in Micah 5: 2. 

Verse 12.—Sign. Token or proof of the correctness of my 
words.—They would find “an infant” (not' the babe”) 
wrapped in swathing clothes, and lying in s stall or manger. 
The fact of their finding an infant eo conditioned was to be 
their voucher for the truth of his statement. The humbleness 
of the condition of so august a personage must, of course, bs a 
great surprise to the shepherds. It would need an angelic 
appearance to assure them that this lowly and almost cut- 
cast infant could actually be Israel’s king, and the world’s 
Saviour. ; 


Verse 13—Suddenly. The troop of angels had attended, 
apparently, the visible messenger to the earth. They hoy- 
ered round unseen, and only waited the close of his commu- 
nications to burst forth into visible form and exultant praise. 
—A multitude. Implying alarge number. We may well sup- 
pose that this was a mission most welcome to the angsls, and 
they might half unpeople heaven to utter their gladness over 
the coming deliverance of earth. The angels are often styled 
in the Old Testament the armies or hosts of heaven or of God 
(1 Kings 22:19; 2 Chron. 18:18; Psalm 103: 21); see 
Matthew 26 : 53, “‘ legions of angels.” 

Verse 14.—Jn the highest. That is, in the highest heavens. 
The language is not to be interpreted with logical precision. 
It is simply of exultant and rapturous praise to God as the 
author of this marvellous event. Glory to him in the high- 
est heavens in which he dwells!—On earth peace. Peace 
primarily with God, and secondarily among themselves, now 
that the Prince of Peace is born. “Among men of his good 
pleasure: ” such is the reading of the best manuscripts, and 
is, on the whole, even rhetorically finer than the common 
text, ‘good will to men.” The meaning is, “among men 
with whom he is well pleased,” the objscts of his good pleas- 
ure: implying that the redemption which has come to 
men is the result of God's gracious pleasure. It does not 
designate a certain class among men, namely, believers in 
the Messiah, but men as a class, to whom it is God’s good 
pleasure to reveal ealvation. The words contain a triple cor- 
respondence: of “glory” to “peace,” of “in the highest 
heavens” to “ on earth,” and of “ God” to “ men of his good 
pleasure.” 

Verse 15.—The angels departed manifestly toward and 
into the heavens. The shepherds began to say, said repeatedly 
to one another —Let us go now, let us go, in sooth: the lan- 
guage, not of doubt, but of obedience to the implied direction 
of the angel.—Clear to Bethlehem: the word clear to, as far 
as to (a8 well as the form of the compound verb), naturally 
implies that they were at a considerable distance from the 
town, so that it required something of a journey.— The Lord: 
they took the declaration of the angel as the clear declara- 
tion of God. 

Verses 16, 17.— They came hasting: with speed, and found 
the angelic assurance entirely verified, and as thus the fact 
confirmed their own faith, they in turn, by recounting the 
wonders which they had witnessed and heard, lent added 
assurance to the parents and those present. 

Verse 18.—All that heard it :—including both Joseph and 
Mary, and others who might be there present, or who heard 





80 conspicuous. The Magi came to King Herod to. inquire 


the recital subsequently. Such a wonderful event could 
not fail to be speedily communicated to many. 


Verse 19.—But Mary. To the mother of Jesus all these 
things were naturally of very peculiar interest. Her thoughts 
went back to the first announcement by the angel of her 
destination to the high honor of being mother of the Mes- 
siah, She could realize as no one else could her miraculous 
pregnancy, and the consequent miraculous birth of Jeeus. 
She recalied the wonderful interview with Elizabeth. Every 
fresh attestation to the divine origin and character of the 
infant just brought forth in lowliners, was closely wa'ched 
and carefully pondered. She was not skeptically inclined, 
but it is no wonder that on the one hand she desired proof 
on proof that her infant was in truth the grea: Promived 
Deliverer, and that on the other she should watch clovely 
every utterance and event that might shed light on his 
character and his destiny. Therefore she kept cnrefully in 
memory all these things, and revolved them, weighed and 
compared them together, to find their whole significance. 


Verse 20.—The shepherds returned, their special mission 
accomplished, to their vocation. Bat anew light had been 
shed upon their heart and life. They could not repress 
their joy and thanksgiving. —Glorifying. Doclaring his glory, 
pronouncing him glorious.— That they had seen according as it 
had been spoken: the “ according as” belongs to ‘‘ had seen.” 
What they saw corresponded with the words of the angel. 
The testimony of sight had confirmed the angslic assurance, 
and they went back to their flock convinced that the time 
of the redemption of Israel had come. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL, 

There were... shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. . . . Lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them (v. 8,9). The business of those shepherds 

that night was staying out of doors to watch their sheep. 
It was while they were attending to their business that they 
had a visit from the angels. If they had been at home, or 

out at a party, or even in a prayer-mesting, when they 
belonged in that sheep-field on the Bethelem hill-side, they 
would have missed a sight of the angel of the Lord. If 
they had been playing on harps at a sacred concert, or 
ornamenting pottery for a synagogue fair, or even carrying 
an offering up to the temple at Jerusalem, when sheep- 
watching was their duty, they would not have heard that 
song of the angels, or seen the glory of the Lord round 
aboat them, or received first of all the good tidings fora 
lost race. The best place in all the world to be, is at the 
post of duty. Nowhere else can such blessings, temporal or 
spiritual, be fairly looked for. If the Lord hasa good gift 
or @ glad message to one of his children, he senda it to the 
place where that child ought to be found. Ifthe child isn’t 
there, he fails of getting what he might have had to rejoice 
over. Day or night—day and night, be where you belong. 
If you duty calls you to stay at home, stay there, and never 
suppose that. you can have a bigger blessing anywhere else. 
If your duty calls you to be on a steamer, or a railway car, 
out in the streets or the fields, at a party or a prayer-meet- 
ing, in a store or a factory, at aconcert or a church service, 
in the home of a friend, to give counsel or cheer, or ina 
dwelling of poverty, to administer relief, be there, at what- 
ever cost or risk is demanded, and understand that it is 
safest and best for you to be there only. Ifyou ever have 
@ visit from an angel, or hear a song of a multitude of the 
heavenly host, it will be while you are in your proper station, 
attending to the business which the Lord has called you to 
do. People who quit the work at which God has set them, 
and go off hunting for spiritual privileges, are not the ones 
who can be trusted with sheep, or whom the angels enjoy 
visiting. 

And they were sore afraid (v.9). Afraid of the angels! 
A‘raid at the moment when God was doing more for them 
than ever before; more than they had ever dared hope for ; 
more in its way than had ever been done for any of the sons 
of men. And how much of human nature they showed in 
this fear! How common it is toshrink back from our best 
blessings—or from that which accompanies them! We think 
more of the fiames of the furnace fire opening before us, than 
of the sure companionship of the Son of God which we 
shall find in those flames, when duty calls us to be there. 
We are so conscious of the terribleness of the storm on the 
sea which tcsses us, that we are affrighted at even the 
form of the blessed Jesus as he comes through the storm to 
our rescue. Weare so ready to rest on our own plans for 
our preservation and comfort, and so indisposed to let God 
have his own way in caring for us, that any way but our 
way is so much of a surprise that it is like'y to be a terror 
to us. It doesn’t seem as though this sickness of one of our 
loved ones, this failure of our pet prej-ct, this loss of our 
accumulations, this latest misunderstanaing with a friend, 
this dsappeintment, or accident, or bereavement, caa be 
anything to be grateful for. It realiy looks fr:ghiful, for 
the time being. Yet we may learn, sooner or la:er, that it 
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bas brought the blessing of blessings to us. If indeed God 
has those feelings of humanity under which he lovingly 
pictures himself to us, how it must grieve him to see us 
start back in terror when he comes to us in tenderness to 
bestow the most precious tokens of his limitless love. It 
isn’t pleasant for one of us to see a little child turn away in 
fright as we reach out to take it in our arms for a kiss. It 
isn’t pleasant to be doubted by a friend, for whom we would 
make any sacrifice—especially at a time when we are plan- 
ning best things for that friend, or when we are readiest to 
give proof of our friendship. Let us bear this truth in 
mind as we recognizes the workings of our Father's provi- 
dence, and are called to conform to our Saviour’s plans. 
Let us never provoke him by our distrustful fear, to say 
reproachfally, “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt?” 

Good tidings ,.. to all people.... Unto you is born 

. a Saviour (v. 10,11). It is very pleasant to hear good 
tidings for all the rest of the world; but it is pleasanter to 
know that we have a personal share in the benefits of which 
those tidings tell. There may be safety to others who are 
endangered, and not tous. The life-boat may come and go, 
and we be left on the wreck. Bread may be distributed to 
the hungry, and we fail of a share which shall keep us from 
starving. The physician may bring health to many, and 
pass us by unnoticed. All of our condemned fellows might 
be pardoned, and we have no release. Unless the good 
tidings are to us also, we cannot welcome them with bound- 
less joy, however glad we are that there is help for others. 
The writer found himself, in the fortanes of war, a prisoner 
in the Libby, at Richmond. One evening, as the prisoners 
lay down to sleep, the story was whispered among them that 
a flag-of-truce boat had come up the river, and that some 
one of their number was to be released the next day. That 
was glad tidings for all. But the question in every 
prisoner's mind was, ‘Am J to be released?” There were 
many dreams of home that night on that prison floor. In 
the early morning, after roll-call, there was breathless 
expectancy for the name of the favored prisoner. It was 
the name of Chaplain Trumbull. Those glad tidings had 
a meaning to him they couldn’t have to any of his com- 
panions. To him there came that day the message of 
deliverance from bondage, and he passed out from the 
prison-house thanking (tod that the message was to him. 
“Unto you” isa Saviour born. Whoever you are, what- 
ever are your sins, there is salvation for you. ‘‘ Whosoever 
will” may share in the blessings of Christ’s salvation. If you 
are lost,it is because you will not be saved; not because 
glad tidings came to others, and you had no invitation to 
partake of their benefits. 

Ye shall find the babe . . . ina manger (v.12). Not, Ye 
shall find the angel in the heavens, the king on his throne, 
the young prince in a palace, the commander at the head of 
his armies; but ‘ the babe in a manger.” How strange are 
God's ways of working out his strange plans! It is not, by 
might, nor by power, that his agencies accomplish their 
vast work; The least things are often the greatest in his 
providence. ‘God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty ; and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought the things that are; that no flesh should 
glory in his presence.” It may be the shepherd boy with 
his sling who gains victory over the mailed giant in whose 
presence the whole army of Israel etands trembling. It may 
be the tinker in Bedford Jail who writes a master-piece in 
religious literature, to be honored for centuries for its work 
and its worth. I! may be the unschooled clerk from a 
Boston shoe-stors w 1o proclaims the gospel with a fervency 
and power wh ne best cultured divines of all Christea- 
dom have not attained to. Or it may be in the most 
unprepossessing child of your school or class, that the 
grandest possibilities for the kingdom of Christ to-day lie 
hid. Mother, as you long for the privilege of doing a great 
work throughout a well-spent life, look not out into the 
world, beyond your own circumscribed home; but look down 
into the face of that babe in your arms, or that bright boy 
by your side, and see there the germs of a power for good to 
perchance a score of generations, and then bend all your 
energies to the faithful and faith-filled training of that mes- 
senger of God committed to your charge. “ Take heed that 
ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, 
that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

It seems almost superfluous to offer to any Christian teacher 
helps or suggestions to give the story of this lesson, the 
Christmas story of the ages, the heritage of the children for- 
evermore. 

If teachers remember that they are privileged to tell the 
same glad tidings that angels sang, that they can make the 





same announcement to little children that angels rejoiced to 
sing to the humble shepherds, who will need the poor help 
of printed page, or the thoughts or methods of another, to 
picture the Babe of Bethlehem and the story of his birth? 
It is so familiar to us that we are in danger of forgetting that 
some little ones may never have heard it before. Not all our 
scholars are so taught by mother-lips in Christian homes 
that they cannot remember when they first heard of Jesus; 
and so the old story, ever new, must be simply told, and 
then to let those who already know it so well take part in 
telling it again, ask many questions. 

You might first tell only the narrative contained in the 
selected verses; but as you review, explain, if the scholars 
cannot, some other facts in connection. Describe the star-lit 
night on the open fields, the sleeping sheep and lambs in 
their folds, shepherds quietly watching lest robbers or wild 
beasts should come. There was a sudden shining all around 
them, the light of heaven and glory of the Lord, a brightness 
like the noon, and yet it was midnight, and they were afraid. 

Two words calmed them, for an angel said, ‘ Fear not, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy.” They. knew then it 
was news from heaven, and they listened eagerly as the angel 
spoke the words of our golden text. Have it repeated. He 
told them where to find a little baby lying in a manger. 

When the angel spoke he was alone, and in the stillness 
they heard every word ; but as soon as he had told them all 
his message, hosts of angels were with him singing, “ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to men.” 
(Have it repeated.) As soon as the strange music had 
stopped, and the angels gone from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another: ‘“ Let us go and see if this 
is 80, as the Lord hath made known to us;” for they knew 
it was from heaven,—the angels, the joy, the music. They 
knew it had been promised that Messiah should come, and 
their people had long watched and waited ; but they did not 
before understand that he would come as a little child. 
They would go and see; each one took his shepherd's staff, 
and girded up his loose cloak, and fastened his sandals for 
walking, and they went in haste to the town of Bethlehem. 

It was all true: there where cattle were fed and kept 
standing in the stall, in a manger, lay the little child, and, 
close by, Mary his mother and her husband Joseph. You 
know how you look at a sleeping baby as your mother or 
the nurse gently lifts the blanket and coverings, and you 
see the small face and the tiny hand, and wonder if such a 
weak little thing will ever grow to be a strong man. 

But think how the shepherds looked at this one in a man- 
ger: a weak, innocent baby in such a poor bed, scant wrap- 
pings around it, a lowly mother, and yet angels to tell of his 
birth, and heaven rejoicing because he had come to earth. 
They knew it must be the promised Saviour, for, hundreds of 
years before, prophets had said, “ Unto us a child is born;” 
and they had written, ‘Thou Bethlehem, out of thee shall 
he come that is to be ruler in Israel.” So they had looked 
for a king who should come in splendor. It was the King 
of heaven who came to earth in the form of that little babe. 
The shepherds went away, but they told what they had heard 
and seen; holy angels were the first to sing praises to Jesus 
on earth, and the lowly shepherds were the first men to tell 
the glad news that Christ the Lord had come. What did 
the quiet mother think as she held the precious child in her 
arms, or watched his sleep as he lay in the manger? She 
kept all these things in her heart. 

How came Mary and Joseph to be in such a place? Was 
there no better home for them and their child? The great 
emperor had said all people must be in their own city to be 
enrolled, for he was counting the people, and making lists of 
their names. Mary and Joseph lived in Nazareth, but they 
both belonged in Bethlehem, and so they traveled many 
miles to come to their old home. The little town was 
crowded, and in the house for travelers, called an inn, there 
was no room, and they had to go to the stable, where the 
shepherds found them. 

Where was the holy child lying? To whom did the angels 
tell the news? Do we know the names of the shepherds? 
No, it is no matter to us, for we know four things about 
them: what they heard, how quickly they obeyed, how glad 
to tell the news, and how they rejoiced and praised God. 
The Bible tells us much about shepherds; can you say the 
sweet psalm which David sang about the shepherd, and the 
green pastures, and the still waters? 

Every child in the primary class should know that psalm, 
and it should be often repeated in concert or responsively. 
Abraham was a shepherd, and Isaac, and Jacob; David 
watched his father’s flocks, and Moses was a shepherd forty 
years. Do you know who calls himself the good shepherd? 

Where does the golden text say Jesus was born? In 
whose city? What city did David live in after he was 
king? He built palaces there, and prepared to build the 
temple. But the city of Jerusalem is not the place meant in 
the text as the city of David. It was Bethlehem, a little 
town five or six miles away from Jerusalem. When Samuel 
the prophet was sent to anoint a king of the Jews, he found 
David feeding his father's flocks on the plains of Bethlehem. 
He called him from the sheep and lambs, and anointed him 





king; that is why Bethlehem is called “ the city of David.” 
Who was born there? He is called a savior; what is the 
meaning of that? (Do not fail to explain it, write on the 
blackboard the names, nowhere else used exactly in the same 
way, Saviour, Christ the Lord.) Before the child was born 
an angel said, “Call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.” Christ means the anointed one, 
chosen or set apart to be a king or priest, and Jesus was 
both: a king, because he rules over heaven and earth; a 
priest, for he offered himself a sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world. 

He is the Lord, because he is God; for the Father and Son 
are one, and he is Lord of all. Is it not strange that this 
great Lord of heaven weuld leave all his glory with his 
Father and the angels, and come here to be born a poor child 
in & manger? Wecannot understand it except that we 
know “ God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son.” 

We have studied the words of Jeremiah and of Daniel, . 
and those who wrote of Messiah's kingdom, and now we. 
learn how he came. We are going to study the story of his. 
life, how he grew up, lived, and died. Was it for the people . 
of Bethlehem or of Jerusalem, then, that Jesus Christ came? ’ 
The angel messenger answered that, (write on the board)— 
“ Unto you,” and lest all might not understand he said, “ The - 
good tidings of great joy shall be to all people.” The good : 
news and the Saviour 1s sent wnio you, to every little child 
who ever hears the story of his coming. You have heard : 
now the news the shepherds heard, can you do the other 
three things which they did? 

Will you listen and obey, and be like Mary, who “ kept 
all these things and pordered (that means thought about) ) 
them in her heart”? 





BLACKBOARD. 
BY THE REV, J, B, ATCHINSON. 





WHEN THE SHEPHERDS 
HEARD OF JESUS 


WHEN YOU 


THEY 

RESOLVED TO SEE, WHAT 
CAME WITH HASTE. DID 
FOUND THE BABE. : 

SPREAD THE NEWS. YOU 
PRAISED GOD. DO? 
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ANNOUNCED 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


Travelers who visit Bethlehem often ascend to the roof of 
one of the convents adjoining the Church of the Nativity, to 
get a better idea of the localities. They see the little town 
built on the slope of a little ridge, hills all about them, 
forming a landscape of considerable character, and off to the 
eastward a level spot of considerable extent. That is the 
spot, the English-speaking traveler is apt to exclaim, where 
the shepherds must have kept their night-watches in the field 
when the angels appeared to them, and preached the first 
gospel. But such a conclusion is hasty. ‘ Abiding in the 
field” is an expression of great latitude, The shepherds may 
have been in the very roughest part of the country, or they 
may have been over the hill, off in the plain of Rephaim. 
Nor need they have been so very near Bethlehem. The 
expression in verse 15, ‘“ go even unto Bethlehem ” implies 
that it was a distance worth considering; and yet they 
appear, from verse 20, to have returned very soon to their 
night-watches over their flocks, after finding the young 
child with Mary. Bethlehem is so situated that the view is 
not very extensive from any part of it. Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives are hidden; as is even Rachel's tomb, 
close by. There are, however, plenty of hill-sides, ravines, 
and other places where a flock could pasture; and these are 
scattered about on all sides, in sight and out of sight. If the 
time of the birth of Jesus was in winter, when the fields 
were full of springing grain, it is not at all probable that the 
flocks of the shepherds were on the level or fertilespots. If 
in summer, the flocks might go anywhere over the dried-up 
fields in search of food. But they would not be far away 
from some water-supply, perhaps deep down in a wady. 
But somewhere “ in the same country ” district the shepherds 
were. 

The fact that they were keeping night-watches over their™ 
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flock in the open country, determines nothing as to the 
season of the year. There is more general dwelling in the 
open houses or booths in the fields and gardens during the 
summer than in the winter, of course; but that has nothing 
to do with those whose occupation is shepherds. There are 
some chilly nights about Bethlehem ; but when there is no 
rain, a night in which a flock could not remain in the 
pasture would be rare. However, the twenty-fifth day of 
December is kept as Christmas Day, not because of any gospel 
authority, but because at the time that day was settled 
upon, it was the day of the winter solstice: the mid-winter 
feast should be the celebration of the advent of Messiah. To 
follow the reason of the time then fixed, we should now 
celebrate the twenty-first of December as Christmas Day. 

“ They were sore afraid” appears to be a part of almost 
every divine or angelic manifestation, so far as regards the 
spectators. Apart from the fear which a sinfal man must 
naturally feel at any extraordinary presence of God or his 
holy messengers, it is to be remembered that even in the 
time of the patriarchs it was the common belief that a man 
could not look upon God and live. Probably this last con- 
sideration had its power with the shepherds. Now-a-days 
the common people of Palestine have many superstitious 
fears of death, dr at least of dreadfal harm, from either look- 
ing upon, or being looked upon by, certain imaginary 
objects of dread. But we do not hear of any belief that God 
might appear and destroy the person whose eye had looked 
onhim. If he should appear, doubtless the beholder would 
die. 

According to modern oriental ideas, it would be no proof 
of Jesus’ low worldly condition that he was brought forth 
in a stable and laid in a manger—especially as there was no 
room in the inn, Many a sheikh will sleep with his 
animals; nor is the distinction between dwelling-house and 
stable always an easy one to draw. A far more conclusive 
proof of the low condition in which Jesus was born is found 
in the offering which Mary presented in the temple. See 
Levitious 12: 6-8. Nor could the stable have been altogether 
obscure. The shepherds came to it “ with haste.” 

The manger may need a little explanation here. In such 
cave stables, the manger is either a stone trough cut 
in the solid rock, and therefore immovable, or else it is a 
common movable stone trough. These are variously 
arranged in the stable. Sometimes they are built of mud 
or sun-dried bricks; and this sort is often kicked to pieces 
in a single night by an unruly donkey. The trough is of 
various shapes. If cut in stone, it is often rectangular, with 
& rounded bottom. Sometimes a stone sarcophagus serves 
fora manger. Indeed, sarcophagi of stone are put to very 
many uses in the East. They are water-troughs at the 
fountains, washing-tubs, cases for storing, and a great variety 
of uses, both public and private. The mud mangers are 
often made in a corner, by building up a little curved mud 
wall to enclose aspace; sometimes they are cylindrical; but 
they are made of any shape to fit the space where they are 
wanted. Something to hold the grain, with the chopped 
straw and chaff or bran, is all that is wanted for a manger. 
A hay-rack would be of little use. The common provender 

is still called tebn, the same name that Abraham used. It 
then meant properly chaff, but also, as now generally, 
chopped straw. Regular hay is almost unknown, though 
there are several substitutes. A small donkey is often kept 
without any regular providing of food for him. He picks 
up his living here and there—herbs along the roadside, a 
straw or two that has dropped dy the way, dirt over which 
grain has been sifted, a flour of earth or stone over which 
grain has been carried or straw chopped, a stray bean or 
two—all these supply the little donkey whose master does 
not provide for him. And yet the donkey is to the East 
what the steam-engine is to the West: the donkey is the 
great supply of physical power for almost all the operations 
of commerce and manufacture. And onscan hardly imagine 


a stable in the East which is not, at least in part, a donkey- 
stable. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Goop News to Atu.—A tragedy of the old Greek poet 
A'schylus relates that when Agamemnon sailed for Troy with 
the other Greeks, he arranged to convey quick intelligence 
of the capture of the city to his wife Clytemnestra, by 
means of a chain of signal-fires. Ten long years passed, 
daring all which Clytemnestra’s watchman had kept vigil 
on her palace roof—learning the nightly assemblies of 
the stars, and their risings and settings. At last Troy fell, 
and the beacon-light flashes from mountain-top to moun- 
tain-top, with the good news to all Greeks, which should 
waken many an assembly and dance in Argoe. The enemy 
had been vanqnished, and the victors could return to their 
homes in peace. 

When the first settlers at Plymouth, in Massachusetts, 
were reduced to considerable straits, and had sent out 
small expeditions in search of such sustenance and support 
as might be had, and when great doubt was entertained as 
to the feeling of the savage tribes towards themselves, the 


who addressed them in English with the words, “ Welcome, 


yet old enough to remember the grand celebration and great 
joy at the news that the Atlantic cable between Ireland and 


Englishmen!" Peace and good-will was the burden of 
that glad message of good news. 
The younger generation of Sunday-school scholars are not 


America had been successfully laid. But it was good news 
to all; it was one more cord to bind more closely two nations 
of one blood; it was one more blow at the old definition 
that “stranger means enemy.” Good news in distress comes 
always as a flashing, heavenly ray, or as a voice of love. 
Goop News Drcrarep.—" Has the decision been rendered 
yet in my case by the Court of Appeals?” “ Yes, it must 
be; but we have not yet learned it.” The news may be 
good, but it is not yet declared. For all the prisoner knows, 
it may be fraught with death. But his counsel comes again. 
“ The remittitur has come down from the court above; your 
conviction has been set aside, and you have another chance 
for life.” The good news of salvation has been sent down 
to all the world from the courts of heaven, but not yet has 
all the world heard its declaration. Many still walk in 
uncertainty and misery, till the news shall plainly come to 
them. When General Jackson fought the battle of New 
Orleans, the news of peace was on its way, but had not yet 
reached the men therein arms. Many a brave man fell, 
and much destruction ensued, because the good news was not 
yet declared. 

Goop News CorxFrirmMep.—The good news of God has been 
confirmed from age to age by the declarations of God, who 
cannot lie, by signs and seals which could not admit of mis- 
take, and by the very oath of God. Nowhere out of the 
Bible do we meet with such illustrations of the confirmation 
of good news as we do inside its covers. No other matters 
of knowledge have so firm a foundation. But the confirma- 
tion is not given to those who seek to gratify curiosity 
merely. The evil and adulterous generation which sought 
after a sign had none given to them but that of the prophet 
Jonah, or its antitype in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. And to such the gospel is usually a savor of death 
unto death, But to doubting Thomas, a disciple who 
required the strongest proofs in order to believe, but yet 
that he might believe, not the least thing is denied. The 
Lord requests him to reach hither his finger and examine 
minutely. Yet blessed are they who believe the good 
tidings on mere declaration, and need no further confirmation. 
Thomas is told “ Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.” Sometimes confirmation of tidings 
comes in way of chastisement. Manasseh had the good news 
of the way of God; but it does not seem to have been till 
after his captivity in Babylon that Manasseh “ knew that 
the Lord he was God.” Yet confirmation of good news is 
often essential. After the President of the United States 
had declared a pardon for a poor youth in one of the mili- 
tary camps, it will be remembered how anxiously he took 


themselves, and fell on the other side. 


Psalm 116: 
towards me? 
of the Lord. 


of all his people.” 





SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 


BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Christ was born? Who was emperor at the time? 
was Judea governed? 


the early disciples or not? 
Matt. 21: 11. 


friends or enemies ? 





“calp was one day surprised by the approach of a savage, 


care to have the news of pardon sent by three different lines 
of telegraph wire, so that the news might be confirmed to 
the custodians as well as to the advocates of the young man. 

Goop News CossipErEp.—When the good news above 
spoken of, of the fall of Troy, reached Clytemnestra, she 
immediately began to consider it,and that very much in 
the style that Herod considered the good news of our lesson. 
She immediately began to plot how she could destroy her 
husband, who was king and commander of all the Greek 
forces, and the savior and restorer of peace to his country. 
And kill him she did, to the great calamity of her country 
and herself; her vaulting ambition and lust overreached 


For us, the consideration of the good news is somewhat 
different from that‘of Mary and the shepherds, who only 
partially understood it, The direction for us is found in 


“What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits 
“T will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the name 


“I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the presence 


Introductory —What nation held universal sway when 
How 
For what purpose had Mary and : 
Joseph come to Bethlehem? Was it the Roman custom ae rs of Jesus. Even in the most miraculous events of his 
take the census at the place of residence, or at that of birth? 
What reasons may be suggested why Christ's birth-place and . the story,—the prayer of Jesus. From the day on which 
home were two different cities? What indication had been | / 0808 ca. : J 
made of both places in prophecy? Matt. 2:5, 6,23, Do he appoints the twelve disciples (chapter 6), from this latter to 
these prophecies seem to have been clear to the minds of 
John 1:45, 46; 7: 40-43. 
Why was the name Nazareth so generally | this ky ony e work of Jesus enlargin 
attached to the name of Jesus? Was it used mostly by his 


birth made to humble shepherds, rather than to emperor, 

king, priest, or scribe? Who probably was this “angel of 

the Lord”? Luke 1:19, 26. Name instances of fear at 

the manifestation of the glory of the Lord. Ex. 3; 1-6. 

Matt. 17:16, Rey.1:17. When will man be able to 

endure the sight of the Lord’s glory? John 17:24. Rey. 

21: 23,24. What great event is awaiting the universal 

preaching of Christ? Matt. 24: 14. 

Verse 11.—Repeat the announcement in the exact words 

of the angel. What prophets most clearly foretold Christ's 

coming? Why was Bethlehem called the city of David? 

1 Sam. 17:58. What name had been given Christ by the 
angel of the Lord? Why is he called “ Christ”? What 
other names and titles does he bear? 

Verse 12.—By what means were the shepherds to recog- 
nize the child? Is Christianity founded upon faith or 
evidence? What probably was the divine purpose in 
Christ’s humble birth ? 

Verses 13, 14—Why had angels personal cause of rejoic- 
ing at Christ's birth? Was this heavenly host redeemed 
spirits of men, or a distinct class of beings? On what 
occasions did angels minister to Christ? Matt. 2: 13, 19. 
Luke 22:43. Matt. 28:2. Luke 24:23. Acts1:10. What 
Scripture proof have we that they now minister to the children 
of God? Did the birth of Christ contribute to, or was it a 
manifestation of God’s glory? Did Christ come to bring 
aught else than peace on earth? Matt. 10:34. How can 
we reconcile this text with verse 14? Rom. 5: 1. 

Verses 15, 16—What excellent example is set us by the 
shepherds? Has the word of God spoken either by angel or 
prophet ever failed? Shall it ever fail? Matt. 5: 18; 24,35. 
Verse 17.—In what other respect should we imitate the 
shepherds? 

Verse 18 —What effect had the shepherd's story upon the 
people? Wasa Messiah expected about this time by the 
philosophers of the world or not? Was he looked for by the 
Jews or not? How can we account for the general astonish- 
ment, and rejection of him, in view of the expectation of his 
coming? 

Verse 19.—Did his mother spread abroad or withhold 
these things? Luke 2:51. Why are the shepherds to be 
commended for making them known, and she for withhold- 
ing them? Is it, or is it not, a duty to reveal all the spirit- 
ual knowledge we have? 

Verse 20—As the shepherds returned, how did they 
express their emotions? Did this indicate that they exer- 
cised faith in Christ as their Saviour, or what was its mean- 
ing? 


THE DESTINATION OF LUKE’S GOSPEL, 
[From Godet’s Studies on the New Testament. } 


As to the destination of this book, it was certainly written 
by one who had before his mind the Greek world, and prob- 
ably by one who lived within its limits. We see an indica- 
tion of this, first in the preamble, in which the author gives 
an account of his plan and of the object he has in view. 
This prologue precisely resembles those of the great Greek 
historians, particularly Herodotus and Thucydides. There 
is nothing like it in the two other synoptics. The person, 
in some high position, to whom the work 1s dedicated, is 
called Theophilus. This name, of Grecian origin, though it is 
sometimes used by the Jews, leads us to suppose that the 
noble person who bore it was a Greek. We must add that, 
in dedicating this work to him, St. Luke was probably not 
thinkingonly of the use he would personally make of it. The 
publication of a book was at that time a much more costly 
undertaking than it is now, since every copy had to be 
made by hand. By acccepting the manuscript which was 
dedicated to him, the wealthy Theophilus became what was 
called the patron, or, as we should now say, the sponsor of the 
book. He undertook to make it known, to have copies made 
of it, and to circulate these amongst those about him, and 
who belonged to the same nation as himself. 

The character of the narrative agrees wonderfully with 
the Greek turn of mind. ‘“ The Jews,” says St. Paul, “ require 
a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom.” A work well 
shaped into an artis‘ic whole, a history advancing by well- 
marked steps, and systematically progressive, an inter-con- 
nection easily perceptible of causes and effects,—these for a 
Geek mind constituted the best material for ing con- 
viction. Now it is precisely this kind of evidence which is 
to be drawn from the third Gospel. And the preamble leads 
us even to think that such was the deliberate intention of 
the author. 

“It seemeth good to me also, having had perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first, to write unto thee 
wh order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things wherein thou hast been instructed.” 
He alone carries us back to the first beginnings of this divine 
history, to the two births,—those of John and of Jesus. He 
pictures for us, as no other evangelist does, the thoroughly 
human development, first of the infancy and then of the 





fe, such as the baptism and the transfiguration, he brings out 
carefully the human, or, as we might say, natural element 


calls his four first disciples (chapter 5) to that on which 


the day he sends them out on their first mission (chapter 9), 
and again to that on which he organizes @ mirsion on a8 
larger scale,—that of the seventy disciples (10), one sees in 
gradually, as he 
himself “increased in wisdom and stature.” This 
organic growth of the Person and of the work constitutes at 





Verses 8-10.—Why was the announcement of the Saviour’s | of the spiritual 


the same time the preparation for the birth and development 
body of the church which the Lord is form- 
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ing for himself here below. And it is in this way that the 
Book of the Acts has the appearance of # necessary continu- 
ation of our third Gospel. From Nazareth to Capernaum, 
from Capernaum to Jerusalem, in the Gospel; from Jerusa- 
lem to Antioch, from Antioch to Rome, in the Acts,—we 
observe in the history an unbroken progress such as satisfies 
the intelligence of the reader who wishes to picture clearly 
to himself the progress of the working of Christianity. This 
continuity constitutes the unity of the two parts of the work 
of Luke. In this way it has come to pass that this author, 
writing for a people gifted above all others with the historic 
sense, has become the true historian of the life and work of 
Jesus Christ. 

What, then, is the third Gospel, in its entirety, but firm 
groundwork of historic fact, of which the purpose is to serve 
as ® foundation for the edifice raised by Paul? There were 
two key-notes of that apostle’s preaching; the complete 
gratuitousness of the salvation offered by Jesus, and the 
unwersality of its intended scope. Now, what is the signifi- 
cance of those features, and of those words of the life and 
teaching of Jesus which have been specially preserved for us 
by St. Luke? Angels salute him at his nativity, not only 
with the name of Christ, but with that of Saviour. They 
celebrate the good-will of God, not towards the Jews, but 
towards men. The genealogy of Jesus, in chapter 3, is 
traced up not only to Abraham, but to Adam, the father of 
all mankind. In chapter 4, Jesus proclaims himself, accord- 
ing to the words of Isaiah, as he who comes to heal the 
broken-hearted. “My son, my daughter, thy sins are for- 
given thee; thy faith hath saved thee.” 

Such is his lan e, whether he addresses the paralytic 
laid at his feet, or the sinner who bathes them with her 
tears, or the sick woman who has taken courage to touch the 
hem of his garment. The parables which Luke ially 
loves to relate are not those in which we see unfolded the 
grand historic development of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, but rather those which picture to us the domestic 
scenes wherein the divine compassions are seen to meet the 
faith of the sinner; the lost sheep sought out by the shep- 
herd, and carried home upon his shoulders; the lost piece 
of money, searched for by the woman even to sweeping the 
house ; the penitent son, whom paternal love restores with- 
out delay or condition to his filial position; or, once more, 
the publican, the whole of whose worship consists in strik- 
ing his breast, and who returns from it justified to his house. 
Amongst the words of Jesus on the cross, Luke relates his 
prayer for his murderers, and his merciful reply to the 
a of the penitent thief. 

e last picture given us by the evangelist is that of 
the blessing given by Jesus to his apostles as he ascends to 
mearen lifting up his hands, as does a priest in blessing the 

e. 


hat is the lesson taught by all these distinguishing 
traits which make up the peculiar heritage of Luke? It is 
this one: that salvation “ by grace through faith” such as 


was proclaimed by Paul, corresponded perfectly to the 
thought of Christ; and that the work of that apostle was 
but the continuation of the line of which the Master's hand 
had traced the beginning. 

If the firat Gospel may be considered as a treatise upon 
the Messianic sovereignty of Jesus over Israel, the third is 
not less evidently that which sets forth the right of the 
Gentiles to share in the salvation marked out by Carist. A 
Gospel such as this could only originate in the circle 
which surrounded St. Paul in his missionary life. It was 
only ipousere, transform its facts into doctrine, to obtain 
what Paul calls Ais gospel. 





THE CENTRAL IDEA OF LUKE’S GOSPEL. 
{From Gregory’s Why Four Gospels.} 


The central idea of the third Gospel, in its internal aspect, 
appears throughout. It is this: Jesus is the perfect, divine 
man, the Saviour of the world. 

Luke takes the point of view of the Greek, and maintains 
it to the end. The perfect manhood of Jesus, with the con- 
sequent mercy and universality of his covenant, rather than 
the temporal relations or the eternal basis of Christianity, 
farnishes his central subject. ‘In other gospels we find our 
King, our Lord, our God; but in St. Luke we see the image 
of our great High Priest, made perfect through suffering, 
tempted in all points as we are, but without sin—so that 
each trait of human feeling and natural love helps us to 
complete the outline, and confirms its truthfulness.” 

The Gospel seizes upon the humanity of Jesus as the idea 
most attractive to the mind of the Greek. Jesus is pre-emi- 
nently man, the man. He is neither Roman, Greek, nor 
Jew. He rises above the conditions of time and place. 
What the Greek blindly strove to reach, what Paul in some 
measure approximated, that Jesus illustrated in his perfec- 
tion,—the universal man, the pattern and brother of all the 
race. This man Luke exhibits in the various stages of his 
human development; in his intellectual gr of thin 
earthly and heavenly; in his marvelous sympathy with 
of human kind; in his matchless work as the one who was 
to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death; in his consammate genius, his lofty enthusiasm, 
his divine inspiration. 

joe tere | does the third Gospel present the universal 
grace of God. A very large portion of it is taken up with 
what is now quite generaily acknowledged to be Christ's 
ministry in Perea, or across Jordan, and on his last journey 
to Jerusalem (chapters 9: 51; 18: 30)—a ministry to a 
Gentile race, and therefore peculiarly suited to the Greek, 
and to all the world represented by him. The grace of God 
for all men, foreshadowed in the song of the angels of the 
annunciation (chapter 2: 10-14), is made luminous in the 
teachings, especially in the parables of this Acari of the 
third Gospel. 

At the same time, as will subsequently appear more fally, 
the evangelist ey aims to correct the false Greek 
notions. He shows him man ashe really is. He reveals 
his true tion and destiny. By contrast with the truth, 
he exhibits the shallowness and absurdity of the Greek 
theogony and theology. He unveils the invisible and future 
worlds to him. He shows him God as he really is, not in 
relentless Fate, bat in the person of Jesus, the God-man, as 


the infinitely compassionate and One. 
The exterdal form and historical aim of the Gospel, eo far | under the 





from being out of harmony with this its internal ides, far- 
nish rather the perfect vehicle for its presentation. The 
evangelist prepares for the Greek—as he announces his 
——- to do—an accurate and systematic exhibition of the 
acts of the career of Jesus; buat this is only the more per- 
fect framework for the exquisite portraiture of the perfect 
man, who is himself the pledge of the blessedness of faith, 
and the exaltation of the lowly, and who appears in the 
world to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 





THE SHEPHERD BOY’S CAROL. 
(Mrs. Annie T. Slosson, in Christmas Carols.]} 


So long ago, so lon 0, 
A fair-haired p a boy 
Went through the streets of Bethlehem, 
His face alight with joy. 
Unheeding all who genned Sims by, 
He gaily strode along, 
And ever from his fresh young lips 
There fell this strange, sweet song: 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.” 


Lightly his shepherd’s staff he swung, 
Lightly his scrip he bore, 
A gladsome smile, an earnest joy 
His sun-browned features wore. 
And often toward the deep blue sky 
His eyes, as blue, were raised, 
And all the time his silver voice 
Rang, as he upward gazed : 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.” 


What mean you now, you shepherd lad? 
What is the song a sing ? 
Why shine your eyes? Why smile your lips? 
What is the news you bring? 
Sing us the song you used to sing, 
Old David's hymn again, 
“The Lord my shepherd is,” for we 
Know not this wondrous strain : 
“ Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.” 


“ Well may ye say a wondrous strain, 
For, know ye, it belongs 
To the angelic melodies,— 
‘Tis one of Heaven's songs ! 
My voice is weak, these notes to raise; 
How can a shepherd boy 
Tell how the hosts of heaven sang 
This holy song of joy ? 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.’ 


“ Last night I watched my father’s sheep, 
And ere it P was day 
I fell asleep, and in my arms 
A little lamb there lay. 
And as it nestled to my heart, 
I dreamed that once again 
My dear, dead mother held me close, 
And sang a soft, sweet strain : 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.’ 


“ Waking, I reached out r arms, 
When suddenly there fell 
Upon my eyes a glorious light, 
Of which I cannot tell. 
And all the shining air was full 
Of music, passing sweet, 
The same strange chant, which, in my dream, 
Had made my pulses beat : 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.’ 


“ And angel voices told a tale, 
While angel faces shone, 
A tale of some dear Child God gives 
To-day, to be our own. 
I cannot tell you all, for I 
Am but a simple boy, 
Bat this I know, that all the day 
I sing and sing for joy: 
‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men,’ 


« And sure I am, this little Child, 
A blessed Babe must be; 
No lamb so white, no brook so pure, 
No field so sweet as he; 
No shepherd’s staff such help can give, 
No fold so safe from ill, 
And this is why, this winter’s morn, 
I sing with heart and will : 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.’”’ 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


BY WILLARD M: RICE, D.D. 





Luke 2:8. In the same country. Bethlehem; here it was 
that David kept his father’s sheep.— Corbin. 


| the infant Saviour. So it is with every true seeker.—J 





| ous occurrence.— Lange. 


Shepherds abiding in the field—There is no intimation | 


here that these shepherds were exposed to the open air. 
They dwelt in the fields where they watched their sheep ; 
bat they undoubtedly had tents or booths under which they 
dwelt.— Clarke. 

Keeping watch over, That is, the night watches. They 
took the service by turns. The sheep were not confined 
under a covered fold by ni gh being ed more con- 
ducive to the excellence e wool to let them remain 
open sky by night as well as by day. 


continued care and watchfalness would be required against 
their exposure to robbers or wild beasts, or straying awzy, 
and they were numbered at evening, and sometimes in the 
morning. See Gen. 24: 2; Jer. 33:13. Over is expressive 
of earnest and watchful care on the part of the shepherds 
for their flock —Owen. 

V.9. The angel. An angel. 
specified.— Whedon. 

Came upon them, Suddenly appeared, as if in a vision. 
—Jacobus. 

The glory of the Lord. The brightness or glory which is 
represented as encompassing all heavenly visions.— Olshausen. 

The word “glory” is often the same as light. 1 Cor. 15; 
41; Luke 9:31; Acts 22: 11.—Barnes. 


The brilliant luminous appearanoe which accompanied 
the manifestation of the divine presence, the shekinah. Ex. 
24:17; Numb. 16: 42 — Warren. 

Sore afraid. Exceedingly afraid; heavily overcome with 
fear.— Gray. 

Men have never felt easy with the invisible world laid 
suddenly open to their gaze —Fuusset and Brown. 

V. 10.—Fear not. The same introductory dismissal of 
fear as Gabriel addressed first to Zacharias and then to 
Mary.— Whedon. 

Bring you good tidings of great joy. I announce to you 
tidings, which will be to you the occasion of great joy.— 
Owen. 


All people. All the people; for as these shepherds were 
representatives of the Jews, so Israel is the people to whom 
is the . oe joy; yet it redounds to all the world besides. 
— Whe 

V.11. Unto you is born. You shepherds, Israel, man- 
kind — Bengel. 

This day in the city of Divid. This intimation would 
recall Micah 5:5, which, according to Matt. 2: 5, was in 
those days universally understood to refer to Messiah.— 
Lange. 

Is born a Saviour. Not one who shall be a Saviour, but 
“ born a Saviour.”—Fuusset and Brown. 

See chaps. 1: 47-74; Matt. 1:21. He was afterwards 
called Jesus, which means Saviour.—Jacobus. 

Christ the Lord, This is the only place where these words 
come together; and I see no way of understanding this 
“Lord” but as corresponding to the Hebrew Jexovan.— 
Alford. 

V.12—And this shall be a sign unto you. How are we 
to recognize by this sign a God, a Saviour? God is majesty, 
glory, and power. The Saviour 1s the emblem of strength 
and courage. And so it is. Oh! admire majesty, glory, 
and power in this Child. Wrapped in swaddling clothes, he 
has but a manger for his throne and altar, and yet the 
heavens are moved, the angels sing of him as the glory of 
the Most High, as the Saviour of the world. If he clothes 
himself with weakness, it is in order that by that very weak- 
ness he may save souls and defeat the enemy.— De Boylesve. 

The babe, the swaddling clothes, and the manger, were the 


three tokens.— Whedon. 


V. 13. A multitude of the heavenly host. A usual appel- 
lation of the angels who are represented as the body-guard 
of the Lord.—Lange. 

V. 14. In the highest. In the highest heavens, whither 
angels aspire not. Heb. 1:3, 4.—Bengel. 

Every Christmas carol is a distant echo of the angels’ 
song.— Bell. 

Glory to God ... on earth peace, good will. God is 

raised in heaven, and peace is proclaimed on earth, because 
he has shown his good-will to men by prey | the Messiah, 
who is the Prince of Peace (Isa. 9:5) and has reconciled 
heaven and earth, God and man.— Bengel. 

Peace. Christ comes as the Prince of Peace, and brings to 
men the offer of peace. Isa. 9: 6—Jacobus. 

Good will to men. To sinners, who have merited ill-will 
and wrath. On the part of God, who in Christ was recon- 
ciling the world unto himself —Jacobus. 


This angelic song is the bey-note of the famous Gloria in 
Ezxcelsis, which was used as a morning-hymn in the Greek 
Church as early as the second or third century, and thence 

assed into the Latin, Anglican, and other churches, as a 
fraly catholic, classical, and undying form of devotion, 
sounding from age to age, and from generation to generation. 
—Schoff. 

V.15. Let ws now go. Not the language of doubt, 
which can scarcely believe, but of obedience, desiring to 
receive, as soon as possible, assurances and strength, in the 
way of God's appointing. — Lange. 

They did not reason nor debate within themselves, who 
should keep the wolf from the sheep in the mean time ; but 
they did as they were commanded, and committed their 


No particular angel is 


‘ sheep unto him whose pleasure they obeyed.— Bp. Hoover. 


As soon as we hear of Christ, we should run to find him — 
ell 


v. 16. With haste. This expresses the ardor and earnest- 
ness of their following the divine direction, and going after 


And found. As it had been announced to them.—Owen. 

Mary and Joseph. Here, as usual in the history of the 
Nativity, the name of Mary comes before that of her hus- 
band. Natural as it was that they should not find the child 
without his parents, yet this meeting was specially adapted 
to give most fight to the shepherds concerning the mysteri- 


What have these shepherds done that -. should be the 
first called to the crib of the InfantGod? They were simple 
and poor, but there were mony others like to them in 

verty and simplicity. Why, then, were these preferred? 
They were at their posts, watching and guarding their 
flocks. Be you always at your post. However humble, 
however rough may be your cccupation, if you fulfill your 
duty with obedience, God, seeing you thus employed, will 
fill your heart with joy, and enlighten your mind when you 


Henoe ; least expect it— : 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 








Indiana, state, at Indianapolis June 25-27 
Dakota, territorial, at Vermillion.................. June 25-27 
abigan, stale, at Pinions cncccccnccdinananes June 25-27 
Alabama, state, at Selma... ___ July 16, 17 


Kentucky, state, at Maysville........-.........-....-July 9-11 
Georgia, state, at La Grange___................-..... Aug. 23-25 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury 
. Kansas, state, at Topeka...._... ....---.-.22--------Oct. 17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton Nov. 12-14 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


Congress at Round Lake, N. Y July 16-26 
Encampment at Loveland, Ohio..................... July 18-31 
Congress at Denville, N. J Jaly 24-31 
Meetings at Chautanqua Lake, N. Y August 3-23 
Parliament at Thousand Island Park, N. Y......... August 13-22 
Assembly of the North-west at Clear Lake, Iowa..._August 14-26 














WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the sessions of the New York State Sunday-school 
Association, held at Albany on June 4, 5, and 6, more 
than 800 delegates were present, The various reporis 
from district and county committees showed a marked 
increase in systematic work throughout the state. 


—The Rensselaer County (New York) Sunday-school 
Union takes a Sunday-school census only once in five 
years, deeming it “ better to undertake a thorough census 
at intervals of several years than to incur the labor and 
expense of annual efforts, in that direction, which are not 
aa likely to be attended with full success.” The meeting 
of the Association, this year, was held at Castleton, May 
29 and 30. The secretary reported the work in a fairly 
satisfactory conditicn. 

—The recent anniversaries of the London Sunday- 
school Union were well attended, and were devoted to 
several discussions of considerable length, in which many 
speakers freely exchanged opinions. The Union has ten 
missionaries abroad, and publishes twenty-three period- 
icals in foreign languages. At home, nearly 4,000 teach- 
ers have joined churches during the past year, while 12,104 
scholars have also been added to the churches from the 
schools connected with the Union ; viz., 2,493 in London, 
and 9,611 in the country. 47,154 of the scholars connected 
with the schools, or 5 per cent. of the entire number, are 
church-members. 


—The Lehigh County (Pennsylvania) Sunday-school 
Association held its annual meeting at Allentown on May 
30. The county commissioners gave the Association the 
use of the court-house. The secretary reported, for the 
county, that more schools are in operation now than ever 
before. New schools have been organized, and others 
that have been lying dormant, for some time, have been 
revived. “In most parts of the county the people are 
making arrangements to accommodate their Sunday- 
schools. Whenever and wherever a church is built, the 
Sunday-school comes into consideration, and provision is 
made by having a basement arranged for its accommo- 
dation.” 


—The annual meeting of the Orange (N. J.) Sunday- 
school Union was held on June 4, in the Baptist Church 
at Orange. There are now in the Union 21 schools, as 
follows: Presbyterian, 7; Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 4; 
Congregational, 4; Baptist, 3; Reformed, 1. The num- 
ber of officers and teachers in the schools is 519; of 
scholars, 3,904. During the year there were 80 conver- 
sions of Sunday-school members, an increase over the 
year previous, When the Union was formed, it was found 
that there were in the vicinity over 1,000 children that 
were not attending any Sabbath-school; but by sys- 
tematic effort many of these have been brought into the 
school, and are now in regular attendance. 


—Some of the resolutions adopted at the tenth annual 
convention of the Centre County (Pennsylvania) Sunday- 
school Association, held at Bellefonte, May 28 and 29, 
were as follows: “That it is not advisable for children to 
attend the Sabbath-schools of different churches.” “That 
we call upon Christian workers to do all within their power 
to obtain the re-enactment of the Local Option law.” 
“That it is the sense of this convention that we as Sun- 
day-school workers should exercise more care in the selec- 
tion of books for our Sunday-school libraries.” “That it 
would not be at present advisable to divide the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sabbath-school Association so as to form two 
separate associations, one for the western the other for the 
eastern part of the state.” 


—The annual convention of the Connecticut Sunday- 





school Teachers’ Association, held at Middletown on June 
4,5, and 6, was probably the largest gathering of the 
kind ever held in the state. There were nearly six hun- 
dred delegates present. Mr. John E. Searles, Jr., pre- 
sided admirably, The Pentecost and Stebbins Choir, led 
by Mr. Camp, was a great help in the opening “praise 
service” of each evening. Mr. W. R. Hurd was made 
chairman of the new State Central Committee, Mr. W. R. 
Burnham being obliged to retire on account of ill-health. 
The report of Mr. J. Tomlinson, statistical secretary, 
showed that there are, in Connecticut, 82,362 children 
between the ages of four and sixteen, in Sunday-schools 
and 54,737 outside of the schools. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A Sunday-school Parliament will be held at Thou- 
sand Island Park, N. Y., August 13-22, 


—The seventh annual convention of the Indiana Sun- 
day-school Union will be held at Indianapolis, on June 25, 
26, and 27. All railroads enterigg Indianapolis will carry 
delegates at reduced rates. It is expected that every 
county will be represented. Matters of special interest 
will be considered. The Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph will 
speak on “The worth of the Sunday-school to church 
and state.” Mr. Howard Cale is chairman of the local 
committee of arrangements, 


—The fourth annual convention.of the Dakota Sunday- 
school Association will be held at Vermillion, Dakota, on 
June 25, 26, and 27, The executive committee is in cor- 
respondence with prominent Sunday-school workers in 
neighboring states, whose presence they expect to secure. 
It is hoped to make this convention more profitable 
than any which has preceded it. The Sunday-school 
workers of the territory are invited to be present. Mr, 
W. P. Pike, of Vermillion, is chairman of the executive 
committee. 


—The eighteenth annual convention of the Michigan 
State Sunday-school Association will be held in the Court 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, in Flint, on June 25, 
26, and 27. There will be three departments: primary, 
superintendents’, and Bible-class teachers’. The Detroit and 
Milwaukee, the Flint and Pere Marquette, the Chicago and 
Lake Huron, and other railroads, will give reduced rates of 
fare. Sunday-schools are requested to send delegates to each 
department of the convention. Delegates wishing enter- 
tainment are requested to advise the committee on enter- 
tainment, through its chairman, at least one week before 
the meeting of the convention. Mr. Damon Stewart, of 
Flint, is chairman of that committee. 


—A Sunday-school Encampment will be held at Love- 
land Camp-ground, near Cincinnati, July 18-31. There 
will be an academic course of lessons on biblical geog- 
raphy, chronology, archxology, and history; a normal 
course of ten lessons on the theory and art of teaching and 
school management; twenty-two lectures on religious, 
reformatory, educafional, and biblical themes ; two exhibi- 
tions of the customs and manners of the Jews; two con- 
certs of sacred song; a musical institute in two classes, 
giving instruction in the rudiments and practicing new 
music; a juvenile institute in two classes, according to 
age, giviag instruction upon Bible inspiration and composi- 
tion; a temperance institute; six sermons; two model 
Sunday-schools; two model teachers’-meetings; four 
Bible readings ; eleven prayer-meetings ; two oral reviews 
and one written examination on normal and academic 
courses; eight conversational meetings for ministers, offi- 
cers, primary teachers; two social reunions; two normal 
class teachers’ interviews; one meeting in the interest of 
Young Men’s Christian Association work; one in the 
interest of the missionary cause; and one in the interest 
of state Sunday-school associations. The Rev. James B, 
Gilbert will be general superintendent of instruction, 
assisted by about fifty workers. General T. T. Heath, of 
Loveland, will be the president. Particulars concerning 
the encampment may be obtained of the secretary, 
the Rev. Sylvester Weeks, of Cincinnati. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—The Sunday-school of the Berean Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, celebrated its twentieth anniversary on 
June 6. The idea of The Pilgrim’s Progress was made 
specially prominent. 


—The anniversary exercises of the First Baptist Church, 
West Philadelphia, were held on June 5 The idea of 
the concert exercise was followed throughout; but the 
exercises were interspersed with cornet and vocal solos, 
reports of officers, and presentations. 

—The fifth anniversary of the Bethlehem Sunday-school, 
Philadelphia, was observed on May 30. It has, at present 
630 scholars, and 59 officers and teachers; total, 689. 





The Rev. Matthew Newkirk is pastor of the Bethlehem 
Presbyterian Church, and Mr. Edward P. Hipple, super- 
intendent of the school. 


—The sixth anniversary of the Marcy Avenue Baptist 
Sunday-school, Brooklyn, was celebrated on June 2. Mr, 
Theodore M. Banta is superintendent, The school made 
@ good report. While a year ago the attendance was 753, 
the attendance during the year past was 846, as follows: 
Teachers and officers, 73; scholars, 773. The proportion 
of males was large,—372, to 474 females, Mr. Banta said 
that the infant class roll showed 200 names, and that it 
was now proposed to build in the rear of that church a 
brick infant class room. The number of scholars baptized 
and received into membership by the church was 39. A 
large number of young men and young women are inter- 
ested in the school, 


GENERAL. 


—The British and Foreign Bible Society, during the 
past twelve months, has issued 2,943 597 copies of Bibles, 
Testaments, and separate books. Since its commencement 
the issue has been 82,047,062 copies. The distribution in 
some of the principal countries in the year is as 
follows: France, 91,438; Germany, 332,165; Austria, 
233,166; Italy, 50,671; Spain, 67,261; Russia, 397,229; 
Turkey, 32,580; China, 30,693; Great Britain and the 
Colonies, 1,452,609. At the seat of war the society circu- 
lated 160,012 copies. 


—In his recent annual report, General S. C. Armstrong, 
principal of Hampton Institute, Virginia, said that 
the ‘plan of the Hampton School was suggested by the 
educational system of the Sandwich Islands, introduced 
by American missionaries, and built up chiefly by the 
labors of the Rev. Richard Armstrong, D. D., Minister of 
Public Instruction. General Armstrong says: “The 
twenty years’ observation of the Principal, and of the 
Treasurer, General J. F. B. Marshall, of the civilizing work 
in that country, has been an important element in the 
direction and result of the efforts at Hampton.” He 
think that the present condition of the colored people is 
more favorable for their improvement than at any previ- 
ous time. 


—Mr. Joseph Weatherley writes from Paris to The 
Christian. of London, that Bible distribution is effectively 
carried on at the Paris Exhibition. He says: “ Perhaps 
the most interesting thing of all is the distribution of 
the Scriptures in their own tongue to the Arabs, 
the Japanese, and the Chinese. The delight manifested 
by the men on opening the book and finding it 
printed in their own tongue, knows no bounds—calling 
one to the other to come and receive a copy, and in some 
cases earnestly begging that one might be left for a friend 
ora brother. When it is remembered that we have here 
at this time some of the most intelligent men these coun- 
tries possess, we can hardly estimate the influence the 
circulation of the Bible among them may exercise.” 

—At the recent meeting of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, North, in the Third Church, Pittsburg, 
there was unveiled a tablet in commemoration of the 
union of the Old School and New School branches of 
that church, in the same building, in November, 1869, 
The Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, stated supply of the church, 
delivered an address. In the upper corners of the tablet 
are Christian monograms ; in the panels above the plinth 
are carvings of emblematic leaves; and on the central 
panel, of statuary marble, is this inscription: “To the 
glory of God. Inthis church on the tenth day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, 1869, was consummated, with 
thankegiving to the God of peace, the reunion in 
one body of the two branches of the Presbyterian Chureh 
in the United States of America; Melancthon W. Jacobus, 
DD, UL.D., and Pailemon H. Fowler, D.D , being Modera- 
tors of the United General Assembly. In commemora- 
tion of which event, and in presence of the General 
Assembly again convened in this church, May 16, 1878, 
was set up this memorial stone.” 


—A Stuttgart correspondent of The Christian, London, 
gives to that paper a good account of the work of the 
Fisk University Jubilee Singers in Germany. He says: 


The Jubilee Singers have just finished the first part of their 
tour through Germany, which they commenced last November. 
The only tewn in which they have given concerts outside Germany 
during that tims is Prague, in Bohemia, where they were very 
enthusiastically received. They are at present in Switzerland, 
where they will remain till about the end of May, when they will 
return to Germany for the month of June. It may be that early 
in July they will give a few concerts in Paris, and then, probably 
return to America, Toe other countries of Europe, such as 
Austra, Russia, the North of Europe, and perhaps Italy, would 
still remain, if necessary, for a later visit. It is now more than 
three years since they sailed the second time (May 15, 1875) from 
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America for Europe, The unsettled state of trade, which affects 
so many middle-class business men, prevents the undertaking 
from being so successful financially as it otherwise might be. 
Still it is a real success, and far beyond anything that could have 
been expected. In all the German capitals where concerts have 
been held, members of the reigning family or Court have been 
present, The newspapers have spoken in favor of the singing, 
and in some cases have highly praised it, The commencement 
made at Berlin in November, and the encouragement given by 
the Crown Prince and Crown Princess, as well as by the Emperor 
and Empress, and many leading men in the capital of Germany, 
opened up the way, no doubt, for the singers throughout the 
principal towns of the country. 

—Mrs. Fletcher Harper, the wife of a member of the firm 
of Harper & B rothers, New York, has completed her plans 
for a summer resort for working women, at Long Branch. 
New Jersey. Having purchased the Seashore Cottage, 
once a club-house, she has refitted it throughout. 
The charges to occupants are five dollars a week, or nine 
dollars a fortnight, included fare to and from New York, 
and the free use of bath-houses, Women seeking admis- 
sion must apply to the Ladies’ Christian Union, 27 Wash- 
ington Piace, New York, and muet furnish references ; one 
dollar must be paid when the application is filled, and the 
fall amount of board, less the dollar already in hand, must 
be paid as a preliminary to going to Long Branch. When 
this second payment is made, a receipt in full is given, 
and railway tickets. The capacity of the cottage is lim- 
ited to fifty guests, two in a room; and in order to make 
it available to the greatest number, no one will be allowed 
toremain longer than afortnight. The occupants of the 
rooms will be expected to keep the rooms in order, and no 
washing will be done or allowed to be done for visitors on 
the premises. This is an admirable enterprise, and Mrs. 
Harper’s wisdom is shown in her avoidance of undue 
charges on the one hand, and indiscriminating laxness 
on the other hand,—laxness which would have kept away 
the very class needing the benefit of the sea air. Honest 
working women are unwilling to be paupers, and such a 
business-like arrangement as Mrs, Harper's they will 
heartily approve. 





THE NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 

The recent convention of the New York State Sunday- 
school Association at Albany was remarkable for the 
attendance of the best representative men from almost 
every portion of the state, who gave character to the dis- 
cussions, and lifted the plans of state work into a higher plane 
of thought and action. An almost unprecedented number 
of delegates was present, of whom more than one hun- 
dred were clergymen representing all the leading evan- 
gelical denominations, 

The state secretary's report stated that there had been 
over 25,000 conversions the past year from the Sunday- 
schools ; that the total membership in all the schools of 
the state is a little more than 900,000, of which number 
99 000 are teachers and officers, 100,000 in adult classes, 
and 700,000 scholars under twenty-one years of age. 
According to the state school census of 1877, there are 
1,585,601 persons between five and twenty-one years of 
age, indicating that at least 800,000 children and youth in 
the state do not attend Sunday-school. 

It is the chief object of the Association to extend Bible 
instruction, by means of Sunday-schools, to the destitute 
eapecially in rural sections of the state, where the united 
efforts of all Christian people are necessary to carry for- 
ward the work. There are whole townships in the state 
in which there are no Sunday-schools, and multitudes of 
districts far removed from all religious privileges, where 
schools should be established. The state association 
employs missionaries to visit these destitute places, and 
organizs union town associations which shall establish 
aod maintain Sunday-schools and invite general attend- 
ance, and has thus organized nearly four hundred town 
associations, a majority of which are in active operation. 
For these purposes funds are needed, and the contribu- 
tions of churches, Sunday-aschools, and benevolent people 
solicited. 

The permanent organization of the convention was 
effected by the election of Mr. George ©. Sawyer of Syra- 
cuss, as the presiding officer, with the customary list of 
vice-presidents and secretaries. 

It is not necessary to mention all the good things that 
were said, or to enumerate the topics and speakers, 
The singing was led by a chorus choir of Albany 
vocalists, The sessions were held in the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, one of the largest inthe city. A hearty vote of 
thanks for hospitalities and various courtesies was passed, 
Rev. Drs. Reeves and Darling responding for the people of 
Albany in terms of highest appreciation of the work of the 
Association. It was decided to hold the next annual con- 
vention at the city of Kingston, on the Hudson. The 





following officera of the Association were elected for the 
ensuing year. [Executive Committee: Mr. H. B. Silli- 
man, Cohoes, chairman (by choice of committee). First 
District, Mr. E. B. Monroe, the Rav. A. F. Schauffler, and 
Mr, G. A. Koos, of New York. Second District: Mr. C. C. 
Shelley, of Brooklyn; Mr. J. D. Prince, of Flatbush ; and 
Mr. J. Bernhard, of Jamaica. Third District: Mr. H. B. 
Silliman, of Cohoes; Mr. C. R. Knowles, of Albany; and 
Mr. E, A. Hartshorn, of Troy. Fourth District: Mr R. 
C, Cooke, of Whitehall; Mr. H. W. Cady, of Piatteburg; 
and the Rev, A. R. Batchelder, of Burnt Hills. Fifth 
District : Mr. O. J, Harmon, of Oswego; Mr. G. C. Sawyer, 
ex officio,and Mr. Wm. A. Dancan, of Syracuse; and Mr. 
J. Carroll House, of Lowville. Sixth District: Mr. W. 
B. Edwards, of Binghamton; Mr. C. N. Woodward, of 
Homer; and Mr. 0. W. Smith, of Cooperstown. Sevénth 
District: Mr. Thomas Dransfield; and Mr. E. Ocumpaugh, 
of Rochester; and Mr. H. A. De Land, of Fairport. 
Eighth District: Mr. J. H. Helmer, of Lockport; and 
Messrs. A. W. Heckman, and O. S. Clark of Buffslo; Mr. 
Edward Danforth, of EMhira, State Secretary; and Mr. Tim- 
othy Hough, of Syracuse, Treasurer, Mr. E. W. Hawley of 
Brooklyn, Mr. M. Brooks of Baffalo, and Mr. William 
Smith of Rifton, were afterwards added to the Executive 
Committee, 

Resolutions were passed emphasizing the importance 
of the state missionary work, and requesting all Sunday- 
schools to take up an’annual collection in October, for its 
support, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_~.—__—__ 


A TEMPERANCE HYMN-BOOK.* 


It is a pleasure to be able to say decidedly of this book 
that it is a good book for its purpose—as good, we think, 
as could be made out of existing materials. We do not 
know whether to rejoice over it more as a sign of regenerate 
character in the temperance movement, or as a help to the 
further reforming of that reformation. It recognizes that 
the work of converting drunkards is just like the work of 
converting other sinners—a divine work, wrought through 
human agency; and that it consists not in the breaking up of 
a single bad habit, but in the cleansing and renewing of the 
heart—in a life of penitence and faith. The hymns of which 
it is composed are good hymns, and all the better adapted 
for a temperance meeting because they are ¢qually adapted 
for any other Christian assembly. If this is the sort of 
book that the market calls for, it is a sign of hope for the 
future of the temperance work. 

We will not go quile so far as to say that it would be a 
better book for temperance meetings if it were not for the 
temperance songs in it; for, in fact, there is not a large pro- 
portion of theee,—not larger, perhaps, than, considering the 
horrible prevalence of drunkenness in this country, would 
be appropriate and useful in any Christian hymn-book. 
And considering what a rubbish-heap of material there 
was to pick from, it is wonderful how good they are. There 
is hardly a trace, in the book, of that exclusive sympathy 
for the “ poor victim” which used to be the favorite strain 
of the temperance muse; but drunkenness appears in it as a 
shameful sin against God and man. There are only slight 








, | vestiges of the old superstition that to Sign the Pledge and Join 


our Band is suffivient salvation for drunkards. But there 
are not inf requent relics of that queer idea of the early 
bards of the Temperance Reformation that the short and 
easy way to make a temperance song was to take some rollick- 
ing bacchanalian ditty, and, with some necessary accom- 
modation of languags, to substitute “ water” for “ wine” as 
the object of eulogy. This idea is founded in a complete 
mistake. It is demonstrated, after protracted experiment, 
that water, taken straight, contains only the most trifling 
percentage of those exhilarating properties which pertain to 
some other beverages. It fails, somehow, to produce what 
is described by the most physiological of our poets as “ the 
warm, champagny, old-particular, brandy-punchy feeling.” 
Connoisseurs complain that it lacks body and flavor, that 
they miss in it a certain tang or bouquet which they admire 
in the other liquors. For our own part, while we do not 
venture to pronounce a jadgment on this point, we cannot 
but recognize at the best a sort of forced enthusiasm, in the 
singing of 
“ Sparkling and bright, in its liquid light, 
Is the—water in our glasses.” 

Perhaps we ‘shall not be considered too bold and para- 
doxical if we say that by virtue of its freedom from spe- 
cifically Sunday school hymns and children’s hymns, the 
Fountain of Song is an unusually good hymn-book for San- 
day-schools. If the editors would add to its hymns of peni- 





*Fou yt or Sone: A new collection of Hymns and Son; Se 
Gospel Temperance Meetings, and the Home Circle. Br 
Lowry, . D., and W. Howara Doane. New York and Chicago: Biglow & 





tence and faith a few hymns of direct and simple worship, 
we should not hesitate to recommend it as one of the best 
extant books for this use. 





The Young Pastor and his People. Edited by B. F. Leips- 
ner, A.M. New York: N. Tibbals & Sons——The aim of 
this book is “ to give the results of the experience of the most 
celebrated clergymen in the United States, of all denomina- 
tions, as to the way and methods by which a young pastor 
may most successfully build up the church and feed the flock 
of God over which he is placed.” A large number of brief 
articles are presented, covering a wide range of practical 
subjects, from the choice of a library to the visitation of the 
sick. The writers from whom extracts are taken are men 
noted for successful pastoral work, and their several sugges- 
tions are just long enough to give due attention to details, 
but sufficiently brief to enable the compiler to cover a great 
deal of ground. The book will be found profitable by the 
young minister, whether he reads it in course or in separate 
chapters. (12mo, cloth, pp. 284. Price, $1.25.) 


Christ; His Nature and Work. A Series of D-scourses. 
New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons——Of the sermons here 
presented, three are by Presbyterians, two by Baptists, 
three by Epiecopalians, and one each by preachers of the 
Methodist, Unitarian, Swedenborgian, Reformed (in America), 
and Universalist denominations. All the preachers are 
present or former pastors of churches in New York ; among 
them being the Rey. Drs. Howard Crosby, Cyrus D Foss, 
Thomas Armitage, C.S. Robinson, L. D. Bevan, and EH. 
Chapin. Nearly all the sermons are worth separate reading, 
though the value of their publication in a group is not 
evident. The volume, which is very handsomely printed, is 
to be the first of a series. (12mo, cloth, pp. v, 407. Price, 
$1.75.) 


The Temperance Lesson Book. By Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, M.D. New York: National Temperance Society. 
—tThis volume contains fifty-two brief lessons on the 
physiological effects of alcohol, in which Dr. Richardson 
clearly but concisely puts before the reader the results of 
long and patient study in this special branch of investiga- 
tion. Each lesson is accompanied by questions. So brief 
are the leasons that they may be used either in secular or 
Sunday-schools, without undue trespass upon the time allotted 
to other studies. (16mo, cloth, pp. 220. Price, 75 cents ) 


Choice Selections from the Young Christian's Pocket-book. 
Philadelphia: Garrigues Brothers———A large number of 
useful and suggestive maxims, a few of which are from the 
Bible, are here packed together in a concise and convenient 
form. They form a useful manual of thought and counsel 
for the Christian in his daily life. (48mo, cloth, pp. 82. 
Price, 20 cents.) 





President McCosh’s baccalaureate sermon of 1878, delivered 
at Princeton on Jane 16,has been published in a neat pam- 
phlet by Robert Carter & Brothers, of New York. 


The National Temperance Society has issued,in the past 
thirteen years, over five hundred and fifty publications of all 
sorts and sizes, from the one-page tract up to the bound 
volume of 500 pages. Special attention has been given to 
the department for Sunday-school libraries. Eighty-four 
volumes have already been issued, which have been examined 
and approved by the Publication Committee of the Society, 
representing various religious denominations and temperance 
organizations, which consist of the following members: 
Mr. Peter Carter, the Rev. W. T. Sabine, Mr. A. A. Robbins, 
the Rev. Halsey Moore, Mr. T. A. Brouwer, the Rev. R. 8. 
Macarthur, the Rev. J. B. Dunn, the Rev. A. G. Lawson, the 
Rey. Alfred Taylor, Mr. R. 8. Sinclair, Mr. James Black, and 
Mr. J. N. Stearns. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will de us in making further notice. } 


Visions: a Study of False . By Edward H.Ciarke.M.D. With 
introduction and memorial sketch by Oliver Wendel! Holmes, M.D. 
16mo, cloth, pp. xxii, 315. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, 
1.50, 


Hammersmith; His Harvard Days. Chronicled by oat Sibley Sev- 
erance. 1i2mo, cloth, pp. 5244. Thesame. Price, $2.00 


Michael Angelo. ( Ames Biographies ) Sq. 18mo, cloth, pp. 157. The 
same. Price, W cen 


Choice Selections from the Young Christian’s Pocket-Book. 48mo, 
eloth, pp. 82. Philadelphia: Garrigues Brothers. Price, 20 cents. 


The Dated Standard Class-Book. for Sunday-school teachers’ minutes; 
July, 1878—July, 1879. 12mo, paper, pp. 24. Pittsburgh: J. J. Bender. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Scholar's Hand-book (Part X.) on the International Lessons, from Yea 
to December, 1578. By the Rev. Edwin W. Rice. 32mo, 8, Pp. 
95. Philadelphia : Americar Sunday School Union. Price, 10 cents, 


Responsive Services for churches, religious gene GaSendap-cohest, 
and the family. 32mo, buards, pp. 191. The sam 


a By Florence Montgomery. 12mo, cloth, pp. 309. Philadel- 
hia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Lege’ rors Customs, and Social Life of the Seneca Indians of Western New 
S York. By Joho Wentworth Sanborn 5v0, paper, pp. 76. Gowanda, 
N. ¥.: Horton & Denning. Price, 80 cents. 


wae. weno, . ag im Db BS of ine Earnest Life of 
Henry Rin c °° PP. orthampton, Massa- 
chusetts Avy tt, o& Chil Price, $1 50 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulanon of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week, The edition this week is 27,100 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time, 

Music Teachers and Students seeking 
the best instruction at moderate expense, 
should address J. A. COOPER, Edin- 
boro, Pa. 


Now that a class-book can be had with 
the dates printed in for the year, com- 
mencing at any month, the officers of Sun- 
day-schools will be likely to adopt it. Sse 
advertisement. 


Many Teachers are using the Lesson 
Teacher, and say that it is “a very valuable 
aid in applying the International Sunday- 
schcol Lesson.” One copy one month on 
trial, only two cents. EUGENE R. SMITH, 
Publisher, 78 Bible House, New York. 


Improved school-books are among the 
progressive indications of our civilization. 
Two volumes of school history of the United 
States, the Grammar School and Academic 
editions, have recently been prepared by 
Prof. J. C’ Ridpath, and published by Jones 
Brothers & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. They 
comprise many valuable features not hereto 
incorporated in any history of our country, 
and are going into use very rapidly. The 
same firm are also publishers of a series of 
Arithmetics, by Prof. Milne, which are upon 
the inductive plan, and involve principles of 
calculation which are readily understood 
and easily retained by the youthful mind. 
Neither histories nor arithmetics have their 
equals in the entire range of similar works 
we have ever examined, and it is evident 
that their remarkable sales are the result 
of genuine merit. ~ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


g Book for Sunday- 
alker, 1113 Chestnut 





Sones or BrutaH. New Sin 
schools. Price, 35 cents. Lee & 
Street, Philadelphia. 


RIGHT-MINDED, well-educated man—married— 

desires a respectable position. Princi reason 

for leaving present employment, is “Sun duty.” 
Excellent references. Address 





PER, 
336 E. 17th St., New York. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Ly Nm and 
, m Treatment, Inhalation of 

xy 


n, mp 
eo. lor the treatment of Nervous, Lung, Female, an 
other chronic diseases. 





MAny interesting narratives and sketches of native 
life in Egypt. ilusirative of the Bible, are given by 
Mrs 8. K. Hunt in her book, Yusuf in Egypt, issued 
by the American Tract Society: price. $1.00, post paid. 
Send for it to the Depusitory, 1512 Chestuut Street. 
Phijadelpbia, or ask your bookseiler for it. H, BM. 
‘Thisseli, District Secretary. 








[ Reprinted from the Philadelphia Chronicle-Heraid, of 
May 11, 1878. | 


Some Reasons why “ Worcester ”’ is 
preferred to “ Webster.” 





VOLUMES might be written res: ing the special 
features of these two dictionaries, but in this article it 
is pro. to petods present ony a few salient points 
which are worthy o ideration in tion with 
an examination of the two works. 

Probabiy there is no better course for arriving at a 
correct estimate of the value of anything than a refer- 
ence to the opinions of those who have made a stud 
of tne questioa to be determined, and whose acknowl- 
ed, abilities warrant this confidence. Applying 
this test to tne dictionaries, the result is unquestion- 
abiy in favor of Worcester. Referring tosuch endorse- 
ments, we find that 


AMONG EDUCATORS 


the position of Worcester is well defined by the opin- 
ions of the late Hon. Horace Mann. who wrote: 

“For many years, in all my writing, speaking and 
teaching | have end-avored to conform to the orthog- 
raphy and pronunciation as contained in Worcester s 
Dictionaries. I ee them vo represent the nighest 
standard recogni by the best writers and speakers 
in England and in this country.” 

And of Profeesor Noah Porter, D.D., President of 
Yale College. who states: 

“The best works of ths kind have been freely con- 
sulted, and among them the well known dictionary ot 
Dr. Joseph E. Worcester, which is so bonorable to 
the industry of the author and the scholarship of the 
country.” 

Besides, its recognition as the standard by a number 
of the leading universities and coileg*s, and its adop- 
tion by the Board of Education of many of the states, 
and numercus cities and towns, are conclusive evi- 
denc> of its merits from an educational point of view. 
The New York Evening Post (March 2, 1877) perti- 
nently obser, es: 

“It follows from this with wnensing accuracy that 
Worcester’s Dictionary. being prefer over ali others 
by scholars and men of letters, should be used by the 
youth of the country and adopted in the common 
4 ’ 





“To define the position of such a work 
AMONG SCIENTISTS 


it Is impossible to reach higher authorities than Prof. 
Joseph Henry, LL.D., of the Smithsonian Institute, 
at Washington, ana the late Prof. Louis Agassiz, LL.D. 
Prof. Henry wrote: 

“ At the commencement of the operations of this 


Institution, I referred the question as to the dictionary 
the Smithsonian should sdopt as the standard for 
spelling and definitions to a commission of literary 
gevtiemen, and on their recommendation adopted 
that of Worcester, which has been continued as the 
standard to the present time.” 

And from among Prof. Agassiz’s numerous com- 
mendations we quote: 

“I have long considered Worcester’s quarto dic- 
tionary superior to any other work of its kind.” 


AMONG MEN OF LETTERS 


Worcester is avowedly — as the New York 
Heraid (April 9, 1877) states: 

“The best English writers and the most particular 
American writers use Worcest-r as their authority.” 
Commendations now before us trom such distin- 
_ writers and scholars as Bryant, Longfellow, 

hittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agas- 
siz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton, 
Hillard, Bayard Taylor, Memminger, Stephens, 
Li mb, etc., amply attest this fact. 
urthermure. Worcester may be regarded as 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD,. 


inasmuch as it is the authority of the departments at 

From the Hon. A. R. Spofford. the 
. who has long made a stady of 
these matters, the publishers received the following 
letter : 
“ WASHINGTON, Feb. 17, 1875. 
“ GENTLEMEN :—The report having been made that 
Webster's English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by uational officers, to the exclusion of 
Woseester's, I take occasion to say that so far as the 
Library of Congress is concerned, Webster has never 
been followed in orthograpby in printing its cata- 
logues, reports, or any other documents. On the 
contrary, wherever proofs m the Congressional 
Printing Office em y the innovations — Hugiish 
orthography which Webscer introduced, they are 
invariabiy returned with corrections restoring the 
established spelling, as represented by Worcester 
and the usage of all great Evglish writers. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“A, R. SPOFFORD; 
“ Liorarian of Congress.” 


A point worthy of careful observation is the fact 
that readers who have been taught at school to spell 
according to Webster, as soon as they arrive at an 

warranting the use of their own discrimination 


Round Lake Sunday-school Assemblies, 


cause throughout the land; and 


for twenty-five cents. Address 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BISHOP. 


This is the name given to Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, by the Chautauqua and 


The Doctor has earned this title by 


his zealous and efficient labors in the advancement of the Sunday-school 
rhaps in no department of his vast labors 
has he advanced the cause so well as by the aid of the Sunday-school Teachers 
and Scholars’ Helps which he has brought into existence and edited for many 
years. Prominent among these valuable helps is the Berean Quarterl 
which he especially designs for advanced scholars, and which stands unrivaled im 
ita adaptation to the wants of the classes for whom it is prepared. Sample copy 
will be sent free by mail to any address on receipt of seven cents; 


, 


four copies 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 








2 Fancy Visiting Cards, latest fashion, no two alike, 
with name, 10 cts, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y, 





4 MIXED CAR with name, 10c. nt’s 
outfit, 0c. L. JON & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





60 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. Best Offer 
evermade. F. W.GARDINER, Lynn, Mass, 





Best Mixed Cards, with name, in case. 13c., or 25 
no 2 alike, 10c. Outfit 10 c. Do & Co., Bristol, Ct. 





2 5 — of Cards, 10¢., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
with name; Ouéft, 10c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 





azopt the styie preferred by Worcester, and it is 
singularly the case that many parties (the majority, 
from our observation), whe claim Webster as their 
authority, spell the test words according to Worcester. 
Would it not be best, therefore, that aii youth sbould 
be instructed from the commencement in accordance 
with what their matured judgment and scholars’ opin- 
ions inflaence them to accept in later years as being 
correct and in 


“CONFORMITY WITH ACCEPTED USAGE,” 


as it is expressed by Mr. Whitelaw Reid. editor of the 
New York Tribune, in a letter (August 16, 1877), from 
which the following is quoted ? 

“After oar recent strike we made thech eto Wor- 
cester as Our authority in speliing, chiefly to bring our- 
selves into conformity with tne accepted usage, as 
well as to gratify the desire of most of our staff, 
incieding som a as Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. 
George W. Smalley, and Mr. John R. C. Hassard.” 

Besides, the orthography of Worcester is used ina 
large majority of the standard and popuiar works that 
are daily read, es weil as in the leading periodicals 
and papers of the day. f 

It is a # ell-known iact that Webster's Dictionary con- 
tained so many eccentricities i the way ot spelling— 
* capricious and baseless fluctuations and variatious,” 
as the Ph hia Press (Feb. 9, 18.7) designates 
them—that it was found chastntety necessary to re- 

atedly revise the work, and each time the editors 
introduced the style preserred by Worcester in piace 


the New York Independent (Oct. 18, 1877) 
remarks: 


“ Worcester’s Dictionary is generally acknowled 
to be the standard authority, especially in speliing 
and pronunciation, and many publishers and news- 
papers, like the i Ww. for a time adopted 
Webster as an authority, have gone back to Worces- 
ter. In these departments the editors of the last and 
only good edition of Webster have confessed the 
superiority of Worcest-r by giving up many of the 
peculiarities of the previous editions. They have 
simply Worcesterized their dictionary, thereby greatly 
improving it, Hither dictionary is good enough in its 
‘ efinitions , and where they aiffer in orth hy and 
orthoepy most will prefer Worcester, and here is the 
chiefus ofa dictionary.” 

Webster’s Dictionary still contains many of its 
eccentr c spellings, giving the reader in some cases 
the option of other forms, but a dictionary should not 
be edited on the principle of allowing the consuiter to 
* make his choice.” 

Dr. Worcester, in his youn days, was engaged 
with others in the revision of Webster's Dictionary, 
and in Worcester's Quarto Dictionary we have the 
result of this experience, coupled with the fruits of 
laver investigations and maturer judgment. and it 
may be considered 


THE CROWNING LABOR 


of a scholar who devoted a third of a century to 
philologicai studies. For years the present publishers 
of Worcester’s Dictionary were associated with the 
publication of Webster’s Dictionary, and few have 
pad & r opportunity of learning their weak and 
strong points. It is hardly probable, therefore, with 
this experience, that, unle-~s they were satisfied with 
the superiority of the principles of Worcester, they 
would have recently invested what may be termed 
“stortune” in tue purchase of this great property. 
Hada the same amount of money and energy been 
employed mn advertising and pushing Worcester as has 
been expended for that _——_ on Webster, the 
furmer work would stand with people generally 
where it now does, on its merits alone, with the 
s holats and cultivated readers of America and Eng- 
land.—/ar in advance af all others. 

After all, the prefensace for Worcester, wh'ch is now 
gaining ground so ravidly, is probably due to the 
reasons Su tersely summed up by England’s greatest 
literary authority, the London Atheneum, which con- 
cludes an unprejudiced and elaborate review of the 
two dictionaries as foliows: 

“The volumes before us show @ vast amount of 
pepe ag od but with Webster it is diligence in combi- 
uation with fancifulness; with Worcester, in combi- 
nation with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is 
the soberer and safer book, may be pronounced 


THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH LEXICON,” 








Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 


of many of the innovations of Webster. Regarding: 


25 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
¢)10c.. postpaid, GEO. 1. REED &00.. Nassau. N ¥ 





only 10c. Name 


40 yuwest. Diamond, Watered Damask pam 
no e, e neatly printed on 
Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 








200 Assorted Labels for Cannep Fruits, Preserves, 

&c., printed on Gummed Paper, sent to any address on 

jreceipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Send Stamp for 
————"Samples and Lists. A liberal discount to the trade. 


JOHN C. CLARE & SONS, Stationers, 
230 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 


For Sale or Rent. 


In Plymouth, Litchfield County, Connecticut, on 
the Naugatuck Railroad. a targe modern-built house 
2 rooms) with barn and two acres of land, Price 
ow. Fer particulars address, 
HORACE FENN, 
Plymouth, Conn. 








O°E PATENT SHIRT will not break or wrinkle, 
/ but will outwear two shirts made the old way. 
or best, un‘inished, $1.10; finished, $1.25. A good 
Rapin fi, Se" Swi es and to es 
a”, white ties It 
collacs for 50, by mail from faint 
J.D. OABLASLE, Pittsburgh, Ps. 


PATENT 





procured for Inventions, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, ete. Advice 


. Call or send for book ot instructions, Address 
John A. Wiedersheim & Co., No. 110 South Fourth 
Street, second floor, front room, Phi:adelphia, 


MAGICIAN OT EWS 





FoR SUNDAY, ) a eck REDUCED PR ES 
PRTG eee ape LOL MILLIGAN, 


RK Che Ved CARSINY SLBMALADA 





Well suited for Public Exhibitions. New edition or 
Catalogue now ready, giving greatly Reducedy Prices, 








“é 
THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 
One bait willcatch 
re Twenty Fish. 
No. 1, for ordi fishing, 1 &c. 
No. 2 foriarge aan, mint musitrate, tie. = 
Sentby mail. J. DRIDE & CO., 
Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York, 
Send for Catalogue of useful novelties and mention this paper. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Set on a warm, sandy soil ‘Imost anywhere south of 
Maine, and dug in September, will produce an excel- 
lent crop of nice Sweet Potatoes, and disappoint the 
potato-bugs. Send for circular to 


JOHN B.SMITH, East Hartford, Conn. 





NORWICH LINE 
FOR 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 

NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
City of Beston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 

Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 4.30 p.m. 

Connecting with Express Trains at New Londus 
via New York and New England Railroad for 
Blackstone and Boston and via Worcester for 
een | Ayer Junction, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, etc. 

Express Train for Boston leaves New London 
at4 a. mM. 

PORTLAND EXPRESS leaves New London at 
44, m. for Worcester and all points North, arriving 
in Portland, Me., at 1.16 p.m.,and Bangor at 7.00 p.m 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5 a. m., for all stations on New London Northe 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, an 
New York and New England Railroads, 

FREIGHT. The new and capacious freight and 

ger (iron) st City of Lawrence will run 
in connection with steamer City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted: 

A@ Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 





For further information inquire of 
W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 
SAMPLES 8.8. PAPERS free. 8B. Griffith, Phila. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 


USE WALTER BAKER & 00.8 CHOCOLATE. 
SEND FOR OATALOGUES to 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York 
(j4snicum BROS., Phila., Pa., S. S. Supplies. 
New Catalogue ee. 
APPLETONS JOURNAL— Art Journal— Popular 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 
GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 
cations. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


BRD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 





























TO NEW YORK 
BY THE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


The favorite route to the seashore. the mountains 
and summer resorts of NeweEngland. 


Trains for NEW YORK, TRENTON, and THE 
EAST ieave North Pennsylvania lepot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.45, 9.30. 11.30 A. M.: 1.20, 230, 4.15 
5 45 P. M., and 12 midnight. 4.40 P. M, Accommoda- 
tion for Trenton. 

For BOSTON, by Rail, 7.45, 9.20, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, P. M.; by Sound Lines. at 1.30 P. M. 

PARLOR CARRS On 7.30 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. trains. 

For Newark, 7.45 and 11.30 A.M..230and545 P. M. 

For Yardley, Hopewell, Pennington, and Delaware 
and Bound Brook liroad, at 6.45, 9.00, and 11.30 A.M.; 
4.15 and 5.45 P_ M.: and 12 midnight. 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, ASBURY 
PARK. OCEAN BEACH, SPRING LAKE, 
At 7.45* and 9.30* A, M., 2.30* and 4, 5 P. M. 

(Trains marked * through without change of cars). 

Returning trains leave New York 6 30, 8, 9.30, 11.30 
A, M., 1.30, 4, 5.30 P. M., 12 night. 

TICKET OrFiCEs. 

434 Chestnut Street, 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chest- 
nut Street, and Berks Street cee 

Bag: collected and checked to destination by 
Mann's Express, 101 South Fifth St. 





My Picture Lesson ; four for every Sun 
100 copies, one year, $13.00, Eine Howes ye” 


ELL'S CLARK, General Agent. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’s 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


Pot Koees, tiable for immec 
ly by mail, at eo 


jour choice ,forS1. 


"26 tor 4: 35 for BB. 
Ifo ant foe aur EW Gb 
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A FARM... HOME 


ey is the time to secure it. 


VE DO 
ARS for an Acre of the BEST fand in America. 


000. 
in Eastern Nebraska now forsale. TEN YEARS’ 
CREDIT GIVEN; INTEREST ONLY SIX 
PER CENT. Full information sent free. Ad- 
dress O. F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. P. R. R., 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


ORGAN 














ATERS’ 


S atsea'crs te PIANOS 


PIANOS, 7 octave, $125 ;7\< octave, $136 


; - ORGANS 
2 stops, $47 ; 4 stops, $50 ; 7 stops, $63 ; 5 sto ; 
stops, $82; 12 stops, ; Cash, all in p riectarae, £3 
used a year. Sheet Music at half price. Send for Tlustrateds 
Catalogues, HORACE W TERS & SONS, Manufac- 
turers i Street, New York. 





OLORADO HOUSE, 
OCEAN BEACH, MONMOUTH CO., N. J. 
NOW OPEN. 
Terms, $14 to roweek. 100 feet from surf. 
House in per onder, Take cars of 
Railroad at West Philadelphia, —— 





DRY iN ' Pow DER 


ROGER 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


During the past twenty-five years it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best medicine for Headache, Sickness ot the Stomach, 
Heartburn, and all complaints arising for Acidity, 
Bilious and Malarial fevers. It cools the blood and 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
most mineral waters. For sale by al! druggists. Pre- 
pared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, New Yorx Ciry. 








SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS, Ten cents per copy. 
— free, Address M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook. New 





HE splendid “ Midwinter” Number of Scribner's 





Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number or 
St. Nicholas sent as specimens, post~ for 30 cents, 
Address, Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 





TFYITELD. 
- SACRABENT AL SABBATHES. 
Le Hoe 58, Kinderhook. i 


In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that yow saw the 
~dwertisement in The Sunday School Times, 


M ONEY ist'nyabber Bs iecouasnys ~ 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, |. 


(PAYABLE IN ADYANOK) 


—_— 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « «= + $2.15 each. 
“ Wte29 * =». 190 « 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 
to Pastors and 8u tendents 
The special rate to yor all single 
lowest price at 
which it be afford: 
" Bubecriptions will be recetved for any portion of 
* aditions ban made at any time to a club, at 


the same rate at which the club, as frst formed, 
would be authorised to subscribe anew. Such addi- 








be care 
office to which they wish it sont, but also the one to 
which tt has been saat. All addresses should inc] 


writing to genoa olthere sinehe ce Oui 
subser{ption, in connection with ith which his name has 


give the name of the tow the paper or 
have heretofore sent. 
Sabecribers to introduce Tus 
their friends can have en copies sent free 
this office to 





in te latter 
0 epart- 
ments m rooms), and who, when 
it, that they such, 
pansepiink Yount Ta tte te lak ou have 
‘oF tee Sowmay Scnoou as given on the 
address label 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
fen eng te * s 4 
*Lees than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 ‘Copies, three months, os 
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Chas. McKeone, al & Co. 


Prevy ane erat A. 


—Maize Flour Toilet Soap !— 
—Maize Flour Toilet Soap !— 
—Maize Fiour Toilet Soap !— 







Mark, 








A new seap compound thatsoothes. softens, and 
whitens the skin. has Cage washing pro- 
Borties. and suited for 


ilet carlos Bee. It ts doligtia u pacfamed and every- 
Registered in Pruenl pice the smanufac- 
ieee. Chas. McKeone, & ney Philad’a. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, %6,280,723.46. 

The Penn is a purely suteal Company. All or 

its surplus premiums are returned to the members 

ever geen, Caue Sy furnishing insurance at the lowest 


possible 1 policies non-forfeltable for =——_ 
value. SF, Policies issued at life 








Agents wanted. oer to B.S. &' TEPHENS, 
Vice-President, Chestnut St., Phil 
deolphia, a. 

1825, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1826. 

Capital, $400,000.00, . * Assets, $1,704,481.36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 

WM, G. CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass't Secretary. 


BABLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE, and! most liberal measure 
D. & WIL TBERGER, Proprietor, 
$33 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 











Tea 


Chantangta Assombly Heralt 


po —_ paper in quarto form will 
be - ablick int as the official organ of 
the National Sends chool Assembly and Scien- 
tific Congress from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year and daily (Sundays excepted), through 





the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact steno- 
graphic reports of all the proceedings of the | 

mbly, including all the eclentific an literary | 
lectures and sermons, and also reports of class | 
instructions, drills, etc., ete. 

REV. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., will edit a on 
ment of Normal Class work, and Rev. 

Bugbee, D.D., President of Allegheny College, 
has been engaged to prepare a commentary or 
analysis of the International Sunday-school les- 
sons for each Sunday of the year for thie paper. 
Twenty thousand copies of the _ were 
issued asan advance sheet on Apr which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
to the Assembly to be held in —— next. 
Subscription price ( paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1. 
When 5 or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1. 40. 
Single copies, 6 cents each. 
For advertising, subscriptions, or single 
copies, address 
M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Tae 


Scholar's Hand-Book 


PART XX. 
On the INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
From July to December, 1878. 


Studies in Iuke. 


By the REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 
Not a mere Question Book, but a 











ON VENIENT 
OMMENTARY 


Price, 10 cents each; 100 copies, $8.00, or only Hight 
Cents for Six Aion A a . 
Published and for sale by the 


American Sunday School Union, 


OMPACT 
KEE ae FOR SCHOLARS. 





1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Nos. 8 and 19 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


=a rey h Street, a State St.,) Chicago. 


Beacon t, Boston. 
No. 207 North Since Street, St. Louls. 


CROWELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries, 


No. 1. For children and youth, 30 vols. 18mo....$10.00. 
No. 2. For older scholars, 15 vols. 16mo.......... 12.50. 
v0.2 = * ” 15 vols. 16m0.........- 2s, 
Also just issued 
No.4 1 For Primary and Infant Scholars, 36 vols. 
0. 


No. 5. For Intermediate Scholars, 15 vols. 1émo. 
Special care has been taken in the pre 








7.50 


tion of 
these books, and we commend these libraries to those 
desiring an interesting and profitable series at a very 
low price. Send for our complete catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadway, New York. 





True Economy in the purehees of a Dictionary, is to 
get the BEST, the STANDARD. 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


[ Wabsiar's Dictionary. | 


Contains 18,000 Words 
Tables of Money, Weights Measures ; 
Abbreviations, ords, Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc., from the Greek, Latin, and Modern Lan- 

Morocco Tucks, Gilt edges. For sale 

by dealers generally, or by on receipt 





Pa of ee 
ts and 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN. TAYUOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’s SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


OGANUC 
SOPLE. eee 


FORDS, eowenD. & A ema 
Park Place, N. ¥ 





MES. H. B. STOWERS 
New Novel, just out! 
$1.50. Bright and breesy 
asa May morning. Get 


t, all 


BIBLE TAGS Pasistsares.s 


Any book in the Bible ean be turned to aT ONCE. 








New Music Books. 


JOHNSON’S 


|New Method for 


Thorough Base. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. ($1.00.) 


A remarkably clear, easy, and thorough Fey or 
learning to o play. Church Music, Glee Music, and all 
Music containing Chords, or that has Four or more 
| Parts. All who play for other ple to sing need to 
learn to ay 4 Chords, and these Instructions, which are 
simplicity itself, and these exercises, will enable one 

to do it, even without a teacher, thus e— enrich 
ing the fullness of the Segan or ty nes aying- a. — 

by full title, Johnson’s New Method / 





Winner’s Select Duets for Cor- 
net and Piano. 
cts.) Like Winner's other books, it is reliable, 


(75 
Music is well adapted to the instruments, and very 
pretty. 


Sunday-School | Song Books! 


Good News! Each Book Satuie Biver 
Good News! has hosts ning River 
- News! of triends. Shinins River 


o better books are published than the above two, 
which are tresh, bright, and new, Te Akg been out just 
long enough to assure their popu wvte Try one! 

35 cents each. Reduction tor quantities. 
Any ik malled, post free, for retail pri 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


0. H. DITSON 4 00. J. E. DITSON 4 CO. 
43 Broadway, 922 Chostnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia, 


NEW THEMES 


AyD es Gems! 


CHURCH OR OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


with or without pedals. 
By ALBert W. Bere 
Be abcut 100 different «ag classified in an 
nal and attractive form. 
1. New Themes and’ Modern Gems. 
Part 2. Prelud . and Hymn Tunes, 
Part 3. I Cty voasins. and National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 

The work pe beautiful themes arranged for 
the first time for the Organ, and will be seional’ Con- 
attractive to the pupil, amateur or — 

butions from the works of such masters 
ner, Rubinstein, Blumenthal, — 4 oom others sat 
Paap = indicate 1 es valuable and enduring ity of 


GETZE’S 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PLANO-FORTE 
Combines all} the best features of every other wor! 
with much new and attractive matter. Is the newes 
By this his method the whole scleson of piano lerve play: 
simplifed and improved. Is 
y- &- =e. tens the isbor of the 


Pg mail. Price, $2.75. 


WMA. POND & Co., 2% Union Square, N. Y. 











SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 











se 


wey 
The Best Sundauy-School Music Book. 
Specimen Pa 7 Free. sae Ray a = Cents; 


Per Dozen, $00 ze xpress 2 
FILLMORE Bk o8., PUB GINNATT, ©. 





NOW READY? 


GOSPEL ECHOES «<i. 


Do not supply year eel oe with new si books, unti! 
you have pe Be ined ited this book. pains is by far the 
best for SUNDAY ee ane PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Circies. Itis full of ‘contributions from ALL THE 
Best authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
an ay ez want it yd owe ps ~ | where. Sample pages 

mple copies. 30 ¢ r33 =t0 pee r dozen, by mail. 
aNTR. AL BOOK ¢ ONCERN 


and Ne 


AGREAT OFFER !! ine atecc nara 


times dispose of 100 new Pianos 
and Organs, of first-class makers, at 
lower prices for cash, or installments, 
than ever before offered. Waters’ 
Pianos and Organs are the best made, 
warranted for five years. Ill. Cata- 
logues mailed. Great inducements to 
the trade. Pianos, 7-octave, $130; 
7 1-3-ectave, $140; Organs, 7 stops, 
$65; 8 stops, $70; 12 stops, 3 
cash, in perfect order, not used a year. 
Sheet music at half price. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


= COSTS YOU NOTHING): 


dh | Organs, for we send ) gee nae Oe 
right, solid ong, oe oe 236 cele of Reeds it Reeds, 12 Stops. 


PRICE, $67.00. 


Address, ct Oskaloosa, lowa, 























Complete set sent by mail for 6¢ in postage stamps. Always on hand at the Steam Factory of 
Marry Angeli, 410 Fourth Ave, New York. BewL & 0. LL 
PLANO Bewsttt Concert arand ORGAN Se ety ee oe 
31,60 oy professors. 18,000 abies oe 
onty a5. 2 ia “Grand Square circulars address 
$1,100 only mee Elegant Upright Pianos. KE. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
i » only $1 New atyte Upr ht Pianos, 
Ww 50. Organs, $35. rgans, 12 stone, 
60. Church OS3 16 swe cost $3 ED EMBROIDERY very scarce, but I have it 
gal Sil t 7 irror Org +nsa, only pore tat Te. a. Rene arrivals of White Ham- 
105. mendous sacritice to ¢ out present one Seung, Ale the New 
stock. mense Hows —, nm to be Bend ic. hae 
erected: Newspaper with wes ss = CARLISLE, Pitabureh. Pe 
poy as DA we ANTER fh BE! 


New Jersey. 








Sacramental Sabbaths, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair, 
And, laying snow-white flowers _— my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearfu tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress— 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night, 

My friends would call to mind, with loving 

thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought, 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said— 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words. would all be put aside, 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night, 


If I should die to-night, 
ran en estranged would turn once more 


ie oy other days remorsefully. 

The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften in the old familiar way ; 

For who would war with dumb, unconscious 


clay? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all to-night. 


O friends, Smt to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead cold brow, 
The way is lonely ; let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn, 

My —s feet are pierced with many a 
Forgive ! O heartsestranged, forgive, [ plead ! 
When ceaseless bliss is mine, I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 





BEING ONE’S OWN EXECUTOR. 
[From J. F. Wyckoff's The Contest for Wealth.] 


No amount of good intentions touch- 
ing the liberal giving away of hy in the 
distant future can compensate for a free- 
handed scattering of it while it is bemg 
earned. Hence, the danger incurred by 
those persons who are occasionally seized 
with unselfish impulses, in resolving to 
resort to wills as the channels through 

which they propose to bless posterity. 
Assuming as certain what experience often 
disproves—namely, that such persons shall 
always “remain steadfast in their determi- 
nation to dispose of their means in the way 
indicated—their plans in this regard may, 
and as a matter of fact generally do, suffer 
partial if not ignominious defeat. 

The frequent abortive attempts of laymen 
to draft and execute their own wills in 
accordance with par ges Soqgaet the pen- 
a -wise-and-pound foolish policy of em- 

oying in this delicate business incompe- 
tent attorneys with the view of saving the 
fees of those more experienced; the not 
saat Oa blunders of such as have ac- 

the reputation of being able law- 
am: the frequent changes in the laws 
governing the disposition of property by 
will; the varyifg requirements of the laws 
governing the disposal of real and personal 
property; the varying requirements in 
different states of the Union touching the 
manner of executing wiils, such as the 
number of subscribing witnesses necessary, 
conditions of their competency, and 
declarations to witnesses on the part of . 
testators; the laws governing the right of 
dower; the incompetency of non-incorpo- 
rated benevolent or religious societies to 
sustain any claim whatever to bequests 
otherwise legal; the incompetency of many 
that are duly incorporated to acquire a title 
to real estate ; the laws of some states 
which prohibit persons in certain contin- 
gencies from bequeathing more than a pre- 
scribed pernangs of their property to 
benevolent or religious organizations; the 
laws of other states which prescribe that, 
in order to its legality, a will must be exe- 
cuted a definite period previous to the 
death of the testator ; the difficulties often 
experienced by American citizens in at- 
tempting to make valid wills while sojourn- 
in foreign countries; the liability of 

wills to be declared invalid by reason of a 
day’ | legal change of residence on the part of the 
teatator, of which he was ignorant; the 
numerous contests over the pee legal 
construction of the most carefully written 
wills; the lapses frequently arising from an 
inproper description of the societies named ; 
the frequent annulling of charitable be- 
quests in wills by the unanticipated legal 
construction of codicils; the objections to 
the probate of wills containing benevolent 
bequests by disaffected relatives of the tes~ 
tator; the lose of wills spirited away by 

reons interested in their destruction; the 
oss of wills through carelessness as to the 
place of deposit; the absolute failure to 





make any will whatever on the part of 
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many who had fre mg in good faith ex- 
pressed the iotensien $8 bequeath liberal 
cae to worthy objects; the defeat of the 
benevolent intentions of others by reason 
of the delay arising from the superstitious 
fear that death may in some way be 
hastened if a will is once executed; the 
mental incompetency of others to dictate 
the drafting of, and to execute, their wills 
upon the near approach of death; the 
waste of valuable estates b protracted 
litigation ; the mercenary conduct of many 
executors when testators are in their 
graves; the refusal of many worthy, expe- 
rienced men to accept the trust of execu- 
tor, on account of the onerous nature of 
the duty imposed; the expenses incident 
to the settlement of estates under circum- 
stances the most favorable; the legacy and 
succession taxes imposed by the Federal 
Government during and since the recent 
war; the very great delay often experi- 
enced in getting bequests into the treasu- 
ries of the societies for which such bequests 
were intended ; and the impossibility of ex- 
ecutors always being able to provide the 
requisite bonds for the faithful perform- 
ance of their trusts, thereby ihsowing the 
managements of estates into the surro- 
gate’s court,—are some of the arguments 
which may properly be urged in favor of 
the distribution, by the owner, while living, 
of property designed for benevolent pur- 
poses, instead of incurring the very great 
dangers incident to a testamentary devise. 

One has only to read the account of court 
proceedings in city newspapers to become 
convinced that the practical difficulties at- 
tending the disposition of an estate by will, 
either to relatives, friends, or in charities, 
are neither few nor light. Scarcely a col- 
lege, theological seminary, religious society, 
denominational or undenominational, hos- 
pital, or other philanthropic organization 
can be named,—that has not failed to se- 
cure greater or less sums from one or more 
of the foregoing causes, 

In not a few cases the lapsed bequests 
have been so large in the te that, if 
the intention of testators been carried 
out, the society or institution suffering the 
loss would have been placed on a permanent 
and enduring foundation. If trustworthy 
figures could be obtained, we believe the 
would show that in the city of New Yor 
alone, where the fees of eminent attor- 
neys ‘retained in important will-cases are 
not infrequently tens of thousands of dol- 
lars on either side, the amount of money 
spent during the last quarter of a century 
in legal contests of this nature would have 
sufficed amply to endow all the institutions 
of jearning in the Empire State. 

We would not be understood as attempt- 
ing to sustain the proposition that wills 
ought never to be employed as a means of 
distributing the benefactions of those 
whose hearts devise liberal things for such 
as shall live after them. So far from this, 
we hold that their use is often every way 
praiseworthy. The accumulation and use 
of capital are often most effective in ena- 
bling large numbers of enterprising and 
benevolent men to do, in the long run, the 
most good. Such persons, ever mindfal of 
the Getieail of the thread of human life, 
alike honor God and serve their kind by 
remembering in wills the causes that in life 
were nearest their hearts. 


The folly of testamentary bequests on 
the part of men of advanced years, who 
have retired from an active business, and 
whose property is simply earning an in- 
come, is but a few degrees removed from 
the folly of accumulating from mercenary 
motives. The virtue of disposing of earthly 
treasures for others’ good only when they 
can no longer be counted or handled, or 
cherished by the heart as its dearest idol, 
loses much of its force and sweetness, the 
seme a8 when in life money is given from 
the pressure of circumstances rather than 
from a hearty willingness to part with it. 
Where the love of money so operates upon 
the heart of its owner as to impel him to 
retain it in his possession so long as practi- 
cable, the cases are extremely rare in which 
the percentage of an estate devised by will 
to worthy objects is not absurdly small. 

The arguments by which wealthy Chris- 
tians endeavor to persuade themselves that 
they are justified in retaining in their own 
hands the great bulk of their property 
so long as they live, are generally un- 
sound and unworthy, and have their root 
in an undue love of their possessions. As 
we brought nothing into this world, and as 
it is certain that we can carry nothing out, 
what eight can be more pleasing to God, 
angels, and redeemed spirits, than that of 
men relaxing their hold on their earthly 
treasures simultaneously with the decay of 
their physical powers ? 
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PROVE ALL THINGS. 


ON TRIAL, 
For 20 CENTS, we will send for 3 MONTHS, ONE COPY ot 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


For 50 CENTS, we will send for 3 MONTHS, 50 COPIES of 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
S7 side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Ad- 
dress, P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








PROF. A_J.SCHEM’S HISTORY of the 
war IN THE 
pages, 100 Bugravings Prog 


peers, GOO 


00. ares oa. 





GENTS WANTED for the sale of the 
* rd’s Prayer,” TEN OTHER 


“ Tilustrated Lo: 
WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties. 

NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 
ts mak to Ministers, 
Bec and Picture a oh ea out {of employment 
send for circular terms and be con 
Ad REV. 8. T. BUCK 
Milton, Northumberland Go., Pa. 
aw BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! of 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 

New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
Send for anc to mg ag MAAS 5 eee 











AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY orm: WORLD 


Embracing full and authentic accoun 
history of the —- he of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the fay * nations of modern Eu- 


rope, the mid e feudal system, 
ereperara ae , Uneoveny settlement of the 


G72 tne historical vings and 

eR Bats duuite column is the most 

complete tory of the World ever published. It 

Send specimen and extra 

cris to Agents, and see why it sells than any 

Ot TIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Pitiadeiphia, Pa. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Comprekeaie 
mmenta: ry 


T= new work embraces the ee Henry. 





the entire Text of 
the Bible: with 50,000 Parallel oa printed in +4 
Explanatory Tabies, New Illustrations, Maps, and aus, 
Indication Figures, Indexes, &c. (7* This COMBINATION in a 
single volume, gives this work a value not possessed by, or 
claimed for, an parate Commentary. It is endorsed by the 
highest autliorities of all denominations as “ THE BEST" for 
universal use and pest work ever offered. First-class 


Agents Wanted =..n: 


to — tate t work. Very liberal er > ant exclusive 
—t tate age and experience. ddres 
D. W RTWING TON & CO., Publishers, Miartford, Conn. 


NOW READY 


LLU STRATIONS 


OF THE 


NTE RNA T IC 
LESSONS OF278. 


For Third and Fourth Quarters, 
By REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


The only book with Blackboard Llustrations on the 
International lessons. 

Every superintendent and teacher should have It. 

wien y 00 cents. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt ot 


Pr A TRBANKS & CO., 44 Madison St., Chicago, Tl. 











ART S28! CIORTICON 


KAGTS UANTERN ENSLIDES. 


MARCY, 1840 Chestn 
i and 


* fetiatoiabie. 
or private or 
ie public t ure, they stand 





Cireulars free. Catalogues 1° cts. 
Sciopticon Manual,éth Fd 75 cts. 
Specimen Scientific Slide, 26 ota 








THE LATEST AND THE BEST 


“New Home” = 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 

AGENTS SAY: CUSTOMERS SAY: 
“The New Home is the “The New Home is just 
easiest machine to sell ever | perfect. Far superior to 
made, and gives the best any of the old pattern 
satisfaction to purchase- machines. And ita price 
ers.” is 80 very low.” 
LOCAL AGENCIES WANTED. 


D. 8S. EWING, 
1127 Chestnut St., Philadeip 


LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH ] Siehigen ond 
WHITE PINE : Ky ARD DB. Building 
and Ship TIMB Lumber for export. 
cut to a and Vessels furnished. 
dressed seasoned Lum ann Weteseeiee, Meuld- 
ings, ete., for trimming churches and fine dwell- 


Please send for estimates. 
EK. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET, New York, 


Great Reduction in Price. 


CAXTON aie 

















Seerementa!] Sabbaths. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
pate ot Suse Copper und Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


WaRR rT. D. Catal 
sent Free, VANDUZEN & TIFT, Olectanad. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Belt Founders, Troy, New York, 


Manufacture a superior quali = Bells. 
Special attention given to C My BELLS, 
a7 Ulustrated Catalogues sen 


MEN KELY'S BELLS. 


malic since 1826, which have scqui 

the ing pai since 1826, which ty am be pe - 
naled by any, and a sale exceeding 

of a ail ‘ham 


P. 0. address, either 
Troy or wees “trey, gu. Y. 


MENEELY & ©O. 


WHAT A MISTAKE YOU WILL MAKE 
I mine R cmeeg your Sunday-school room with any- 














|The Taylor Patent Chait)“ 


am ¥ yon ate planning to furnish or refurnish, send for 


THE NATIO. OL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
Ran and 113 William Street, New York. 


@ J. & Rh LAMB, 59 CARMINE’ST,, N.Y. 
‘CHURCH FURNITURE, 


COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC., 


Exclusively for Church Purposes, 
Silk 5.8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 
TEXTS and MOTTOES for Decoration in Great Vanety. 
iil. Catalogue of Furniture, oc. Decorations and Banners, 10c 


Case's Bible Atlas 


16 Full Page Quarto M: beautifully printed in 
with prainaetery Notes and Index. Accwrate, and up 

to the times. ——- to Sunday School Teachers 
Scholars, Eve ami! ante it. Sent i ge prion, _— 
AGENTS VAN Terms Liberal. 









































Sellg Rap' 
Address 0. D. Cass & on Publishers Hartferd, Cona 











THE BEST BOOKS AT LOW PRICES. 
LOTHROP’S SELECT 8. 8. LIBRARIES. 


o. 


-e Reduce 
$7.50 


t fru 
4 


m 
59 } 


No. 7.—80 Volumes. 16mo0. §20,00 Net. 


The books in these Libraries have been selected and 
eneme ag s a committee of gentiemen of the highest 
aracter and ability. Their excellence as to religious 
aod literary character, is thus assured. They are at 
the same time fresh and bright, and sure to be read, 
50 catalogues accompany each Library. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


WARNES BROS’ CORSETS 
Are Juotty oolebrated for their euperior style 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self- sotiustiag 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Prioc $1.50. 

>, Their Nursing Corset |5 the delight of 
Sh every mother. — l’rice, $1.75. Their now 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted pot ito break 
@ down overthe hips. Price, $1.25. 

Por sale by leading merchants, Bamples 
sent by mall on receipt of price. 


Wa. Warner Bros, 251 Broadwar, N. ¥. 


SELTZ, war's Vos, all medical, y= Ama as among ne 


Ley 2 the digestive organs 
ina ine healthy com condition. ition, Berved these handy Siphons 
oer can =H at hand, being a most 
no heaviness as does 
oie Pious cytape ee on te 
i easant syru 
reguias and rape the head clear 














regulate ; they 
are an auxiliary of health and tem 
for . water, which r — 





with mame, 100,; 50 for, Ibe. 
Agents Outfit, l0c. 150 


Plain 
riek mle oF Gold TT Grail & Oo. Hudson, N.Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
American and Foreign 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


lwrrRoOPUCcKs "88078. ‘ert, Principals, Tutors 
Governesses and a for every department of 
instruction. Young gentlemen withing to prepare 
for fail examinations can be guaranteed a thorough 

reparation, eet at their own homes or at an attrac 
five summer home of the tutor. 

enna Ima going 


can be accompanied by 
pantona, Tutors, or of the highest 
reputation and abilit 


RENTS can receive such information phout good 
schools as will enable them to select with perfect 


safety. Apply to 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Twenty- —_— Winter Session will open on 
Thursday — > , 1878, in the commodious new 
coher bufldin, 


Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Lt A Ww Philadel rr er and Ortho- 
pedic H 


Spring Course of poctenes, Ps ~—¥-y--- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes r expense 
of matertal) to all matricumants re free > - year. 
AEL L. BODLEY, A:M., Dean; 
North College Avenueand Twenty. first: Bt.; Phila.; Pa: 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION and ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


poe ee ge 


ABES, A.M 











Summer Course, 


HEGARAY INSTITUTE, 1527 and 1829 SPRUCE 
/ STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Be Department. $75. "Pr 
Scholers, Gea, Evers DHERY LLY. Principal. 


OME SCHOOL FOR Ritaiy ROY LAD 
H Ea ene tate Piaget 
fora “a thorough 


aes cake iter ian 


PRS J A A. BOG. Principal. 


TEACHERS a eee cancion EMclent 











Sciences. Modern 

usic, A Taatik supplied with 

first-claas tions. r application form. 
PINCKN SB AGENCY, wun n Square, New York 


Shopping Without Leaving Home. 


If hea cannot come to Philadelphia and 


visit the Grand Depot in person, 
write a letter or postal 
card, thus :— 


ORDER DEPARTM 


is now fully organized and in 


perfect working order for the pro 


transaction of small or large business. 
Samples promptly forwarded by mail. 
Orders filled on receipt of amount, 


packages sent by express, C. O. D. 


—SPRING, 1878,— 


Opens with a larger and better assortment 
of every variety of Goods than we have 


ever before offered. 


This will ensure you 
the same attention 
you would receive 
if you made your 
purchases in per- 
son at our coun- 
ters. Postage 
on Goods sent 
out is one cent 
an ounce. 


SPRING, 1078, 
Diledefihea Leath. sf 
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NOTICE. 





W. RB. PORT having no longer any connection, 
with the 


. 


American 
Sunday School Union 


or its Chicago Depository, correspondents are 
requested to address 


F. G@. ENSIGN, Superintendent, 
American Sunday School Union Depository, 
73 Randolph St., Chicago. 


NOW READY! 


Review Helps 


For the SECOND QUARTER. 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE LESSONS 


April to July, 1878. 











1. THE LARGE REVIEW CHART, 3% feet long 
and 5 feet wide; large, bold type. Price only 25 cents. 

2. THE SUPERINTENDENT'S REVIEW PAPER 
—showing superintendents how to conduct the review. 
ye 2cents. 

"HE SCHOLAR'S AND TEACHER'S REVIEW 
Puree SS an opening and a closing exer- 
cise from the Lessons and Golden Texts. 100 copies, 75 
cents; Soaan 15 eents. 


Published and for sale by 
The American Sunday School Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
8 & 10 Bible House, New York; 73 Randolph Street, 
Chicago; 207 N. 6th St., St. Louis. 





John Wanamaker, 13th & Market, Philad’a. 








International 8. 8. Lessons, 3d and 4th Quarters, 1878. 


STUDIES IN LUKE. 





ASELL SEMINARY for roams Women, Avburn 

4 dale, Mass, pease we pg hes delightful Rub- 
urban home & h, manners. and 
morals of growing ‘oan ‘Ponmoal ‘adv advantages in 


Music, Eloeution, etc. pay! » 
©. BRAGDON, Principal. 
REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical wee 
G: Founded 





and Commercial Coilege. 1902, A 
School for both sexee aon direct Fonte from 
PD. BLAKE it. ik Greenwich, 

. yD. BLAR ESLER AME wich, R. 1 


a DE GARMO INSTITUTE, 
ah reggae N.Y. For both sexes, prepares 
the Principal, JAMES MDE GARMO. 
RADFORD ACADEMY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Year commences September 10. For circulars and 
admission apply to Miss Annie E. Johnson, Princi 


rd, — 
hee Melamwer mt x | FEMALE OOLLEGE. 
Devt ecveowene © Lan. 











REV. Divi H H. MOORE, D.D., President, 

OLDEN Br peu asy 28, Y Ladies. 
Miss i eke NELSON. 

MILITARY ACADEMY. 





E¥KSKII. L (N,. 





Send for illustrated & erpane, sor 1878-79, 








MODEL OF PALESTINE. 


Shows Mountains, Valleys, Plains, Seas, Rivers and Towns, 
as vividly as would a visit to the land itself. Its elevations and 
depressions form a representation of the Lands of the Bible, 
forcibly and bar ps A eegaher Bible History. It is univer- 
sally acknowled: e needed help for the Bible stu- 
dent or Sunday school Saas giving new life to his read- 
ings Being mounted ona close folding table for class use, or for 
hanging on the wall, itis convenient, cheap and durable. ‘Bend 
for Cireular and order one. » with key, giving Scripture 
references fully, $10.00, We also manufacture modela of the 
U. 8. for schools, and all kinds of, Scheel «ane Chareh 
Feralture. Agents tan Wanted - ace ENC Terw 

eral, Send for circulars or cata’ EXCELSI stiioot 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING “to. CINCINNATI, 0. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Hangt Bask: Rus- 
tic Venese Rus: io 










ptions 
and for sal 
Florists’ Supplies 
IN GENERAL 


75c., $1, $1.50, $2.00, 


Price. L ”, 
ress 
Serpe, ot fee W.&. 


Send stamp for Mlustra- 
ted Catalogue. 


Rustic Mfg. Co., 


29 FULTON 8T., 





R tpplice free to any adress: Wir Revell, Chicago 





OSPEL TEMPERANCE CONCERT EXERCISE. 


Just issued. Just the thing for Quarterly Sunday (June 30). Send stamp for sample copies. 


PRICE, PER 100 
Fairbanks & Co., 


COPIES, 75 CENTS. 
46 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








The Scholars’ Quarterly is now widely used by all denominations in every 


portion of the United States and British provinces. 


quarter of this year was 135,000 copies, 
Will you not try it in your class for the 


The issue for the second 
not including specimen copies given away. 


third quarter (July, August and Septem- 


ter)? It costs for five scholars, three months, 35 cents; ten scholars, 63 cents. 


Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PULPIT PAINTINGS. 


le cg spe compmmt wate 


for 2 meee bee boon oon pasashing tnd 
i. of Sermons in soviet 
plan or and of stat 22 states of wy Union, has 





masses. 
pais Te: also for his 
Their Authors ;” 





The Heat of Sammer, or 0f a tropical climate, 
causes a depression of vital power, fosters > bilious 





ustrated for Pastors, 
tendents, etc., to send to chitdren’ filled with chilasen’s ‘s 
heart experiences, Agents wanted for all of the above. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT me feet ge 
Give the MOST POWERFU 





CHEAPEST, and the BEST me known for 
guarobes, Stores, Show Windows, rs, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, New 
and o—_ 


Send size ofroom. Get circular and estimate. 
liberal discount to churches and the trade. 


I, P, FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 





BY THE U8 OF 
BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL FREEZER, 


3 to 6 quarts of the finest quality of Ice Cream, Frozen 
Custara, Fruit Ices, etc, ecc., cau and har- 
dened torimmediate us -. in 6 to,0 pimeiee” time, 
and at @ fotat cost ot 6to8 cents for ice and Sait, at 
Phi  aapane retail prices. Sizes 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 20, 30, 40 
qua 
pola wholesale and retail Rr ne manufacturer, 
ARL Le 9 


440 Market Sat Philad ‘vam 
Send address for price-list and a’ 


SUMIE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful dest onigns, and all other 
esrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE VE. 
JOSEPH 8. M 

Successor to Wilson & wBien, FoBades elphia, Pa. 


ltt= General Agents for the 








Steves for cooking and heat poses, 
Agents wanted. ‘Bend for — 


CARDS SENT FREE 
a ** | FORD'S SONS. 


y,and pery the stomach and bowels apt to 
become sl h an ered. This burtful influ- 
ence is nullified vywhas mest refreshing and invigorat- 
ing of salines, 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


Which is emphatically indorsed by physicians and 
the press. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FARINA COLOGNE. 


Wicker covered, half-pi: 75 cts. 
( Usually ar for $1 50.) 
Wicker covered, pints, : : $1.25 
(Usual price, $2 50. ) 
Hair Brushes, Nail Brushes, Combs, etc., at 
interestingly low prices. 
A thoroughly well made English Tooth Brush, 
19 cents. 
McKELWAY, Apothecary, 
(Successor to O. 8. Hubbell.) 
No. 1410 CHESTNUT STREET, Phila 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
esigns—com: otto Carde—Re 








‘ext mtiment Cards— 

Bible Verse foe, st, EDUCATIONAL 

Cards. TEACHERS* yates list EDUCATIONAL 
any 


J. BUF- 
Noveltice in Fine 
Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





ADIES' LEATHER BEL 


ae and quali N 
2c. Engl lah tooth-brosh, eo 


heavy ee 2c. Rubber 
9, 15, "we, for the usual pa. 
dress dress elevator, gw 


to $1.00, as to 
=. tuck combs, 
Rubber redding comb, 


cord, 25c. Demorest’s 


foe aubalagen Any of ten akave 


"5.1 . D, CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


pels-pine, | Vc. silk ribbo: 
Rubber and nickel 


A MICROSCOPE 


Should be In every family; it is a never-falling source 
Fae and one : usement to WH yn and ae. 
y mana, and inex ive, Or more ae 
desired, Send stamp for illustrated catalogu 
R. =. J. BECK, opt 
o2L )Guestnas Street, Philadelphia. 











The Gospel of St. Luke, 


Containing the Original Greek Text, with a Word-for- 
Word Interlived Engiish Translation, and a New 
Version, based on the readerings of Eminert Critics, 
Foot Notes, References, etc. Also, an Alphabeticai 
pendix or Dictionary of Names, We' gbts, Coins, 
Words and Phrases u in the New T-stamevt. By 
_ Wilson. = oe Ex. cloth. ee e enly 60 cts. 
There can be no better Help " fort 8S. Lessons 
than this. It a toa thorough ae 
of he tetas Greek, as the English is under ev 
yy word. Should be in the hands of every hive 


Teacher 
For sale by all booksellers, and by mail, post-paid, 


S. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers. 
737 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY. 


The Army of the Republic: 


ITS SERVICES AND DBSTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


An Oration at the Reunion of the Army of the 
Potomac, at Springfield, Moms. June 5th, comprisiag 
Christian Union Kxtra No. 12. 


Price, 10 Cents. 
THE CHRIAT‘'AN UNION, 
pri Pa k Place, »N. Y. 


SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
CONVENTIONS 


District, County, & Township. 


We should be pleased to place ourselves in corres- 
poud with sof Sunday-school Conven- 
tions on matters of mutual interest. Address 

DAVID C. COOK, Editorial Dept., 
46 Madison Street, Chicago. 


JOY BELLS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL FOR 1878. 
By W. A. OGDEN. 
53,500 CHILDREN 


Are now singing from it New Hy mns and new 
Melodies; same style as “ Crown of Life.” 160 pages. 
Price, $3.60 per dozem, board covers. One sample 
copy, board covers, for = cents. “ees pages 
free. Tae Press and people praise it. Addres 

. W. WHITNEY. * Publisher, ‘Toledo, Ohio. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
a 
Where to Go: How to Go: How to Save Money. 
A neatly bound 32mo pamphlet, comprising a 
series of articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. A. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell, “H. H.,” “ Laicus,” 
Gail Hamilton, and others. 
Priee, 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





























In ordering anything advertised in this 
peper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





